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‘The one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down allthe barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country, and Colour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 


RKS of our spiritual nature.”— Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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intelligence from the Crimea is of the 
LV. highest interest, although, transmitted by 
n Shores telegraph; we still lack the details. In the imme- 
Lonim © diate vicinity of Sebastopol those attacks upon the 


——  § itworks commenced on the Ist of May have 
’ een pressed with continued progress, and Gene- 
a > ral Peveesten has made his mark upon the strong- 


Robert hold. On the 24th of May an expedition, in 
steamers of light draught, accomplished the ap- 
proach to Kertch, an Allied force was landed 
‘i there, and the Russians, after blowing up their 
CIAL \ works and destroying their stores, fled. The 
1¢ Cone place was taken without a blow. Thence, on the 


cine following day, the expedition proceeded to the 
‘; a armed station of Yeni-Kaleh ; two days afterwards 
Courts, it appeared on the point of coast to the north at 
at Berdiansk, where the Russians again destroyed 
ine _ their ships and some grain ; and on the 28th, Sir 
uverie- Grorce Brown went to the very bottom of the 
1% Bay of Arabat, where a hundred of the Russian 

d transport ships were destroyed. ‘This gives the 
e had > English the command of the Sea of Azof, and of 


- every the road along the spit of land by which rein- 
; B) forcements have reached Simpheropol. Nor is 
this'll An advance has been made on the 


¥ Tehernaya, of which the right bank remained in 
* powession of the Allies, bringing them closer to 
5. : the Russian forces in the central part of the pe- 
1, ninsila, and in fact marking to that extent a re- 
RIS- trograde position for the Russians. The effects 
er, 7) & this success are obvious ; the Sea of Azof is 


aud 5 under our guns; all the Russian trade that passes 
{. through the Straits of Yeni-Kaleh— by which 1000 
Hb entered and issued last year—is closed ; 
b the Russian power towards the Caucasus is weak- 
ted ; the inlet to the Crimea by Perekop is 
| Mrrowed ; the channels for conveying reinforce- 
# are greatly diminished; the confidence of 
"the Russian troops’ must be proportionately de- 
_Biessed ; the moral effect in Russia itself must be 
i considerable ; and the influence will not be 
/infelt in Vienna and Berlin. 
Signs of trouble in Russia had already been 
3 » The Emperor and his brother Con- 
; Santon have been to Cronstadt examining the 
/ Crimea ; The comparative weakness in the 
-.. 18 not concealed, and reports of distress 
~~ fine ns do not diminish. The Rus- 
. s) : 80 long in the Dutch market, and 





















I by so many efforts to keep up the 
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quotations, has undergone a new shock, and de- 
clines. 

The Austrian Government has put forth a 
German version of the Protocols of the Con- 
ference ; aud in doing so has accompanied them 
by a note, with the signature of Count Bvuot, 
explaining that the issue has been rendered neces- 
sary by the publication of the Protocols in Eng- 
land. A Ministerial contemporary writes as if 
this remark of Count Buor’s were only a pretext 
to be pleaded before certain German Courts who 
might object to the publication, and as proving 
that the Austrian Minister does not feel sore at 
the publication of the papers by our Ministers; 
but the general impression is, that the irritation 
of the complaisant Count cannot be concealed. 
If we were to suppose that Count Buon was pre- 
pared boldly and steadily to act upon the plain 


interests of Austria, there would be no question | 


that the publication of the documents must be 
beneficial to his Government; but it is evident 
that the Count is strongly impelled by three 
desires, which he displayed at the Conferences in 
a greater degree than his colleague the Baron 
Proxescu-Osren: they are, the desire to place 
Austria in a course advantageous for her material 
interest and her influence in Europe; the desire 
to maintain good faith with the Western Powers ; 
and the desire, above all things, to avoid giving 
offence to anybody, Russia included. Now the 
protocols nave given offence to Russia, and there- 
fore to Prussia and Saxony. 

The Sardinian Chambers have closed their 
sittings, after having passed the bill for the regula- 
tion of convents and the suppression of a con- 
siderable number. The measure was not a strong 
one, and it was not rendered stronger in the Upper 
Chamber ; nevertheless, it is a step in the direc- 
tion of the English Reformation of Henry THE 
Excutn’s time, and we must remember that its 
effect is likely to be much more powerful. 
Opinion, aided by constitutional freedom and the 
cireulation of the press, may give to naked enact- 
ments a hundred-fold the moral and practical 
effect in Northern Italy, in 1855, that would have 
been given to them even in England three hup- 
dred years ago. 

The last part of the contingent has left Genoa, 
and the Government at Turin is busied in recruit- 
ing to supply the deficiency occasioned in its own 
army. When the vessels bearing the soldiers 
passed through the Straits of Messina, they were 





THE Sxconp, one of the many signs of popular 
feeling in the Two Sicilies. 
to be Russian in his sympathies ; the people have 
some idea that the Western Powers may want 
them, should the hesitation of Austria convert 
the present contest into “a war of nationalities.” 

If Europe is agitated, America is not less so. 
The “ Know-nothings” have become decidedly a 
power in the United States. One of their con- 
ventions has put forward a new epitome of their 
principles, “ Americans shall rule America ;” there 
shall be “no North, no South, no East, no 
| West ;” there shall be no sectarian interference 
| with legislation or administration, but hostility to 
| the Pope, and reform of the naturalisation laws. 
| We have already explained how this movement 
| arose, out of the endeavour of the Roman Catho- 
lies to encroach in the management of the free 
schools, followed up by the endeavour of the Irish 
| emigrants to exercise an influence in the public 
‘affairs of the Union. Against this interfernnce 
the Know-nothing move is a reaction ; but while 
the Yankees are about it, they also propose to 
stop anti-slavery agitations and to moderate immi- 
| gration of labour, which is beginning to tell upon 
the native-born Americans; hence the proposal 
not to grant naturalisation under twenty years’ 
residence. But as usual with such bodies, parti- 
cularly when they have grown fast, and work in a 
free country, the Know-nothings are getting 
tyrannical. A part of one of their committees 
lately visited a convent school; the members 
thrust themselves into every private corner, in- 
vaded the sick room of young girls, and bullied 
the nurses. The Irish who went to the United 
States as to a land of freedom find Yankee 
tyranny even worse than English. Mr. Darer 
Mac Gee, who has sent home a letter on the 
subject, is not the first Irishman to raise the ery 
of oppression against “the Saxon” on the west- 
ern side of the Atlantic, and to advise Irishmen 
not to emigrate to America for freedom—religious 
or political. He hints that Canada isa place of 
greater toleration, although under the royal flag 
of England. 

The Know-nothing party, however, is not strony 
enough to keep down the emigration from Europe. 
It was checked for a time, but it has rendwed_ its 
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barrier to stop the migraticn—as well try to stop 
the path of a troop of Hamster rats. There is 
something that Americans will attend to more 
than politics, and that is material enterprise. To/ 
cultivate land and to push trade, are the first of, 
all objects in America; amid we derive no small 
portion of the benefit in those vast crops from 
the Republic as well as fromthe British colonies, 
which supply our markets, andhelp to render us| 
independent of Russia. 

The state of finance in Etrope is rather curious. 
Our own Funds are up 4 or 5 per cent. since the | 
depression in April. Amongst the Punds: that 
have decidedly improved have been those: of Por- 
tugal and Sardinia; the Portuguese slightly rising 
from a very low state, those of Sardinia standing 
decidedly at a rather high figure. Austrian finance 
has been not in a hopeless state only since her 
union with the Western policy. On the other 
hand, as we have already seen, Russian credit 
fails, notwithstanding the reported wealth of the 
Czar and the gold mines within his dominions ; 
while the Cortes of anarchic Spain were lately 
sitting in darkness, because the faithful Commons 
of that uncomfortable country could not pay their 
gas bill. 

The Administrative Reform movement con- 
tinues; we have meetings in Lambeth, Maryle- 
bone, Southwark, Rochdale, Oxford, Merthyr, 
and Exeter. At most of these places the cor- 
ruption and decay of aristocratic government, 
and the necessity for further Parliamentary Re- 
form, are alluded to; but, indeed, the same kind 
of movement against constituted Redtapery is ex- 
tending itself in a variety of directions. The 
Times announces that Government are about to 
effect a grand concentration of the public offices 
around Downing-street as a centre; the offices 
now being scattered over a zigzag line of more 
than four miles in length. The appointment of 
Mr. Pury, the barrister and friend of Poland, to 
be permanent secretary for the Admiralty, has 
opened Bath to be canvassed by an Adminis- 
trative Reformer, which Mr. Putny probably 
would have been, if he had not now retired from 
all political action. 

The most curious kind of reform, however, is 
that pointed out by Archdeacon Srncrar, in an 
address to the clergy of Middlesex, which has 
created unfeigned astonishment—not for its state- 
ments, which are true enough, but for its naivet?, 
and candour. The Archdeacon lectures the 
clergy on their deficiencies of language, study, 
and knowledge, to which he ascribes their failure 
to influence their congregations. Is there, then, 
to be a self-reform of the State Church? or is the 
Archdeacon only the Cassaxpra pointing to the 
cause of its decline and fall ? 

The correspondence between Lord Ansrvren 
and Lord Jon Russet respecting the removal 
of the Duke of Newcastie from the office of 
Minister of War has been published for the grati- 
fication of a scandalous world. It does not throw 
much new light on the subject. Lord Joun takes 
false ground, standing on the sham plea that the 
War Minister ought to be in the House of Com- 
mons, instead of saying that he thought the Duke 
incompetent and Lord Parmersron competent— 
the ground which he took after his secession. Why 
this dodging and shuflling? Can it have been that 
Lord Joun had originally promoted the appoint- 
ment of the Duke, from jealousy of his old rival 
Paumerston, and that afterwards something trans- 
ferred his jealousy to the Duke? In this case he 
would be naturally driven to the false plea. There 
is something more to come out yet, before all is 
accounted for. 





Joun Broome, rie Puarmast, has committed suicide. 
The cause of the act is not known. He cut his throat 
at a betting-house, in Broad-court, Drury-lane. 

Jessy Lewars, one of the heroines of Burns’s poetry, 
died at Dumfries, on Saturday last, nearly eighty years 





old, She was the widow of a Mr. Thomson, whom she 
married some years after the poet’s death. 


THE WAR. 


Tue news‘from the Crimea this week is of the most 
importan@*kind. Since the receipt of the intel- 
ligence. announcing that the Allies had landed, 
and had driven back the Russians frometheheights 
of the Alma, we have had no such exciting and 
at the same time gratifying intimation. Bala- 
klava and Inkerman were merely negative im their 
restits, andiwere saddened bythe frightful slamghter 
of our countrymen. But the recent events»at the 
seat off hestilities will be of the greatestand most 
positive service, and’ are unchequered as yet by a 
single casualty. 

A. second expedition to Kertch having been sent 
out with greater promptitude than might have been 
expected, the troops landed on the Queen’s birthday, 
and the Russians, seized with a panic, fled without 
striking a blow, destroyed three of their steamers; 
together with about thirty transports and trading 
vessels, and blew up their fortifications on both sides 
of the Straits. They also burned their magazines, 
containing, according to the report of the French 
Admiral, 160,000 sacks of oats, 360,000 sacks of corn, 
and 100,000 sacks of flour. In the evening, the 
allied fleets entered the Sea of Azof, of which we 
are now masters. Some vessels and about fifty guns 
fell into our hands. Our success was complete; and, 
moreover, it was bloodless. Sir George Brown was 
the commander of this expedition ; and on the 24th 
ult. he destroyed a foundry near Kertch, where shot, 
shell, and Minuié balls were manufactured. At 1 P.m. 
on the 25th, he reached Yeni-Kaleh, the batteries of 
which are now in our possession, In the advance, 
Sir George Brown placed the French on the right, 
the English on the left, and the Turks in reserve. 

Later intelligence, received on Thursday by the 
Admiralty, states that on the 22nd of May (which is 
manifestly an error, since the earlier despatches 
make no mention of any operations before the 24th), 
the Russians, on the appearance of the allied squadron 
before Bordiansk, burnt four war steamers and con- 
siderable stores of corn; and that on the 23rd (pro- 
bably the 28th), the forts of Arabat were bombarded 
and the powder magazines blown up. One hundred 
and six merchant vessels, it is added, were destroyed, 
and only one small Russian steamer remained in the 
Sea of Azof. Arabat is some way to the westward 
of Kertch after you have entered the Sea of Azof, so 
that our supremacy in those waters is plainly some- 
thing more than merely at the outskirts. In addi- 
tion to the foregoing, a circular from Lord Panmure 
states that intelligence has been received from Lord 
Raglan, who announces that, according to a report 
of Sir George Brown, dated the 28th, the troops con- 
tinue healthy; that five vessels laden with corn, 
which had run into Kertch, ignorant of the place 
having changed hands, have been captured; and that 
the number of guns taken by the Allies exceeds one 
hundred. 

But this is not all. On the 25th of May, the 
French occupied the line of the Tchernaya; when 
the Russians, who were but scanty in numbers, made 
a very feeble resistance, and rapidly retreated to the 
hills. According to the latest accounts, the enemy 
have not made any demonstration against this new 
French line of operations. The Tchernaya may 
therefore be considered as fully in our possession. 

[t must be confessed that the Allies have admi- 
rably redeemed their wretched blunder on the oc- 
casion of the first expedition to Kertch; though we 
may think ourselves lucky that the Russians did 
not exhibit their usual quickness and energy in pro- 
fiting by the notice we had given them, and, by 





erecting new works and moving up fresh forces, | 
Such remissness | 


render Kertch a small Sebastopol. 
on their part was by no means to be expected, nor, 
we must add, was there much reason, from past ex- 
perience, to believe that the Allies would act with 
such promptitude. The two opponents have, indeed, 
changed their characteristics for once; and rumour 
attributes the transformation to the “rough ani! 
ready” disposition of the new French Commander- 
in-chief. Be this as it may, we have been agreeably 
surprised. ‘The most dubious must admit that our 
chances of taking Sebastopol are now greatly in- 
creased. With Kertch in our hands, one of the chief 
Russian sources of supply, both of ammunition and 
of food, is cut off; a means of communication with 
the main land has been taken from them; and an 
approach is made towards blockading the enemy in 
their own peninsula, threatening their base of opera- 


| tions in the rear, and reducing them by the double 


action of the sword, and of famine. The occupation 


of the Tchernaya menaces them in another direction ; | 


and if,as some anticipate, Omar Pacha should advance 
from Eupatoria, they will be still further distracted, 
and called upon to cope with dangers upon every 
side. And, indeed, it is evident that they are al- 
ready greatly disheartened. We read that their 
attacks have recently been made with an unusual 
languor,; and that the men once even refused to 
renew an assault which was evidently hopeless; ac- 
counts which are confirmed by the spiritless way in 
which they retired from Kertch and the ‘Tchernaya. 


‘ 


Exen this, however, does not Ms 
our réeent successes; for the 
some i works in front of the have 
tery. brilliant achievement jg thus 
im two despatches from General Pelissier 
(dated the 28rd) says:— * Thetg 
“Theenemy had formed between the 
and the-sea a large place d'armes, where 
assembling considerable forces, in order to 
portant sorties against us. 
we attackedithese works, which were 
alli the garrison. The combat was =a Py aang 
lasted almost the wholéonight. We here sw & 
occupied the half of the worlts, and I hope oe 
announce to. you to-morrow tliat the renee 
taken the night before.” Were 
In the other despatch, dated ten 0’ : 
of the 24th, General Pelissier aon lock At igh 
‘We have happily completed last 
of the works attacked doe peal day ana 
them. The enemy, who in the first attack “ony 
enormous losses, yielded more easily, Ours, suf 
severe, have been less than theirs. The ansivaey’ 
the birthday of her Majesty Queen Victorig. ¢ 


dially celebrated to-day with our allies,” _ 


A later despatch informs us that H 
definitely established themselves in pt 
taken. ‘The losses of the Russians in these affairs; 
believed to have been 5000 or 6000 killed 5 
wounded. General Gortschakoff Confesses to 9509 
in connexion with the struggle on the 22nd alone, 
It would also seem that, on the night of the 23rd, 
the Russians directed a sortie against the French 
lines, probably in the hope of regaining their lost 
position. Recent accounts state that they:appear tp 
be retiring from the plain. 

The cholera has made its appearance in the camp; 
and complaints are made of a deficiency of water 
while that which is obtainable is bad. But at present 
the health of the troops is better than it has ben 
yet; their spirits are admirable; and our recent sy. 
cesses will add double zest to their work and treble 
strength to their arms. 


3 


THE FRENCH ATTACK OF THE 22yp, 

In the Débats, Colonel St. Ange thus writes of the 
attack on the Russian works so successfully made by our 
allies on the nights of the 22nd and 23rd :— 

“The works in question had been dug and constructed 
between the Central Bastion and the Quarantine Bay. It 
will be easy to explain the locality, if the reader hasgen 
one of those plans of Sebastopol now so commonin 
windows. The general enclosure of Sebastopol is divided 
by the great ravine of the military harbour. Wehavealy 
to consider here the part comprehended betweenthis ravin 
on the east, and the sea on the west. On the extrem 
right rises the great Flagstaff Bastion, a culminating 
point ; then to the left, in going towards the sea, we com 
to the Central Bastion, so called by the besiegers became 
it faces nearly the centre of the line that weareco- 
sidering; further on lie the bastion and the batterie 
that command the Quarantine Bay. 

‘On this side, our troops already ocenpy the external 

part of the Flagstaff Bastion, the cemetery near the 
| Quarantine, and lastly, but quite recently, the counte- 
approaches that lie between this latter point and the 
Central Bastion; that is to say, we appear to be nowia 
possession of all the chief external parts on the extreme 
left of the siege works. We ought to explain how they 
proceed at these attacks to establish themselves in the 
conquered work. The attack is the affair of the bat 
talions previously assembled in the trench; there is not 
much firing, everything is camried at the point of the 
| bayonet by a sudden charge. Behind the attacking 
troops march detachments of workmen armed with spades 
and pickaxes, and having muskets slung at their backs; 
these are accompanied by sappers and miners of the 
engineer corps, commanded by their officers. As soonas 
the attacking troops have dislodged the enemy, they 
proceed to make good their own lodgement there. 
the workmen and the sappers work ind to effect 
while the battalions keep the repulsed enemy in check. 
The object to be now effected is to turn the work against 
the besieged, that is to say, to give it the form or the 
direction of a siege trench while preserving every 
of the enemy’s work conducive to that end. pe 
men here are entitled to quite as much merit as 
| attacking battalions, for they find themselves 
| exposed to a fire of grape and musketry; and that, to0, 
| without the powerful distraction of excitement a 
| men feel when under fire and charging with the bay’ 
The officers of Engineers on these occasions af *- 
admired for their cool courage, as they point out 
work to be done, and trace out the direction to bet a 
in order that the men may suffer least from the = 
[ the enemy’s fire. They are active and courageous o 
they are also as passionless as if they were working 
| the Polygon. . 

“ General Pelissier has inaugurated his advent t0 the 
chief command by a vigorous regres 7 
prudence with boldness, We see that the siege i 
topol is being carried on with energetic ceomeae AP 
successive progress ought to prove to Europe will 
powers allied in arms before the walls of a 
not let go their hold, and that.they will end by 
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“triumph. which we have reason to expect, will be all the 
ee letters agree with General 


jnasm ral 
eet gerpatch in declaring that the Russian soldiers 
to show in their sorties symptoms of re- 


axation and discouragement.” 


THE RUSSIAN SISTERS OF MERCY. 
who have left St. Petersburg 
sw areneagar trans in all, at least sixty-three are 
in and about Sebastopol; of the latter number, 
half are in the town itself, and at the different 
stations. The letters received in the capital 
hose around them, portray in very 
ae Ee a. cenoent of carnage which the fire of 
ihe besiogers causes the Russians. 
arefor the most part removed to the north side 
of the fortress and thence to the interior; but, from the 
t want of means of transport, and,.on the other 
hand, from the inexpediency of moving those severely 
wounded, their numbers in the town become extremely 


ble. The extreme distance from their sources | 


of ly makes it impossible to convey to the troops, 
much less to the sick, all the necessaries they require. 
The article of which there was the least deticiency was 
tea, 80 essential to the comfort of a Russian; but of 
sugar there was a great lack, so that even the officers 
were to be allowanced. Leeches cost a silver 
youble apiece: The descriptions of the scenes these pious 
women through after every important affair are 
fearful. Thatof March 24th is more particularly men- 
tioned, om which occasion six hundred wounded were 
jofor'treatment in twenty-four hours. From 
the numberof amputations and other serious operations, 
in whieh they assisted the surgeons, they frequently had 
to stand’on a floor some inch or two deep in blood. The 
visit paid by two of the ladies, accompanied by a priest, 
tothe Malakhoff Tower, and their celebrating Divine 
gervice there under the fire of the enemy, partakes of the 
romantic. After climbing the hill, and entering the 
fortress, where they found the soldiers and sailors assi- 
duously occupied in returning the incessant fire of the 
enemy, they reached the tower, now destroyed, where 
the deceased Kornileff formerly had his quarters. After 
passing through a casemate occupicd by the sailors, they 
reached along, deep, dark corridor, with a row of oaken 
columns on-each side. Here mass was celebrated; the 
chants and other sacred songs were not omitted ; all the 
necessary paraphernalia was at hand, having been 
brought thither from a church that had been destroyed, 
and, after a sermon from the pope, they carried the 
phurch vessels in procession round the bastion, with 
tapers in their hands, the enemy firing all the time! 
They subsequently went out on the ramparts of the 
fortress and were shown the lunette, Kamtschatka, and 
the two chains of sharpshooters opposed to each other, 
but yet sonear that, as the soldiers there say, they might 
eat their broth out of the same plate. According to all 
accountsthe bullets of our ritles are dvuing much more 


havoe than the balls of our cannon. —7imes Berlin Corre- | 


A LAMENTABLE 

The Daily News quotes the following from a private 
letter, dated May 14:—‘“ Last night the 18th Regiment 
fired on the 68th by mistake. 


MISTAKE. 


Ihe Russians made an 


attack on the advance batteries, and were repelled by | 


the 68th-and Rifles; the Russians returned fh a short 
time with a reinforcement, again attacked the batteries, 
amdafearfil struggle took place. The reserves were 
then sent up—the 9th, 18th, and 44th—and when they 
gt into the advanced trench, both sides were so covered 
With mud'that we could not tell Russians from English ; 
wthe reserve opened fire, but it was unfortunately on 
the poor 68th. They then charged on them, when they 

out their mistake, but not till a good many of the 
O8th’had fallen; however, the Russians had it hot and 
Warm afterwards. The poor fellows who are wounded 
inadvance of the trench are obliged to lie there all day 
till dark, as the Russians fire on any of our people who 
§ to bring them in. Many of the wounded might 


ae in, but they lie and bleed to death. | 


make sorties daily and nightly, as, 
General Jones came up, we are pushing the works close 
Up ito the town; so the work is very hard upon our 
—_ often being three or four nights without 


since 


THE SARDINIAN CONTINGENT. 
The first detachment of Sardinian troops—a regiment 
landed this morning (May 14 
al encampment near Karani, in the r 
Wa position. These troops are fine 
Y; Mergetic, and active. Th y march with th 
and-yet lazy step which marks the mountaineer, 
and as they passed along there was a sort of swagger in 


), and took up 
ar of our Bala- 


men, and look 





Manner which is general to co ‘ps d’élite, or crack 
tomy which is hardly unbecoming to them Our 
i llth Hussars have it in a high “ree, and it is | 


The mlinsuishing feature in the manners of the Zouave. 
mess-of the Piedmontese Ritk 


—which some object 

to - wis ie 
‘as too much brigand fashion—seems, for all 
tai, Useful and practical, and certainly it looks be- 


ee Its true that their hats are rather shocking 
with etstomed to bearskin caps and shakos; but, 


do Our regiments lying full in our front, I 
Det. see - 


re how we can object to feathers.—Daily News 


It appears that the | 


ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN WORKS. 

The work of arming our advanced»batteries continnes 
to be executed with alaecrity and suecess,.and it is said 
that we are about to take the graveyard, a very ugly 
spot near the Ovens, which the Russians have for some 
time oecupied and covered. by their fire. We are-now 
moving all our heavy mortars—13 inches and 10 inches 
—into the advanced'parallels. A shell from the enemy 
fell by chance yesterday on the platform which had 
just been laid for one of these large mortars, and utterly 
| destroyed it. In order to give an idea of the magnitude 
| of the labours connected with laying these mortars, and 
| of the loss caused by such an incident,<I may say that 
| the engineers were four days getting: the roek levelled 
for the platform, that the latter: required two days to 
| lay, and that it weighed nearly three tons. There was 
| scarcely a shot fired to-day on either side. The 
| Russians are working vigorously at the north side. They 
| are erecting an earthwork over the Tchernayay opposite 
| the eastern angle of the plateau, under the very eyes of 
the French battery, and I watch them through my glass 
| from the window of the hut every day, just as if one 
| were looking from One Tree-hill at the pensioners forti+ 
| fying the mound at Greenwich Observatory. The dis- 
| tance, however, is greater.— Times Correspondent. 





THE IMPENDING CATASTROPHE AT SEBASTOPOL. 

It is perfectly well known that the Russian naval and 
| military commanders have orders to des\roy and retire, 
}as a rule, when unable to meet the forces of the Allies 
| with success. The same will occur at Sebastopol when 
| they are hard pressed. The town will be burnt, the for- 

tifications blown up, and the shipping sunk, as a last 
resource. If the allied generals have been well informed; 
| we shall not find the garrison of Sebastopol so numerous 
|as is commonly supposed. And the fight will not last 
|long, if we can only get at the enemy. The place is 
| mined, and there are Russian special agents in Sebas- 
| topol, who are supposed to have orders to pay no respect 
jeven to their own people, but to fire the mines as soon 
| as there is no longer any chance of resistance. All this 
|is perfectly well known at head-quarters, and ‘will, no 
| doubt, be anticipated. The wretched people who are 
|now the victims of the paternal government will 
|be our best friends as soon as we are able to protect 
|them; and we shall no doubt find in the Crimea even- 
|tually anything but a hostile population.—Morning 
Post. 


(Extract from a Private Letter.) 
Balaklava, May 16, 1855. 

THE SARDINIAN CONTINGENT. 
| .... “ This place is becoming as hot as an oven, 
during the day, inthesun. Troops are pouring in; the 
Sardinians have been landing this week: they are a fine 
body of men, well clothed and well appointed. The 
otticers look gentlemen. England may be proud of her 
jally. A regiment of Riflemen from the Sardinian Alps, 





MR. UPTON. 

“The sale of Mr. Upton’s effects has just amen | 
in Balaklava. a Upton is son of the man who 
and executed the great e works of Sebastopol. 
He on e to England with his family in one 
of the ships of Sir S. M. Peto, and will, no doubt, find 
employment as an engineer.” 

DESPATCHES FROM LORD RAGLAN. 
Before May 15. 

My Lord,—Since my despatch of the 12th instant 
nothing has occurred worthy of being reported to your 
lordship. 

The fire has been very slack, and that of the enemy 
has been directed towards the French works.ratherthan 
against the English trenches. 

The remainder of the 12th Lancers has arrived, and 
will be disembarked to-day. 

All our means are devoted to the landing ofthe Sar- 
dinian troops, which the bad weather had prevented on 
the arrival of the first ships. 

I have found it necessary, in some instances, to land 
artillery horses at Kazatch Bay, toavoid further crowd- 
ing the harbour of: Balaklava. 

I enclose the return of casualties: to the 13th instant, 
inclusive. T have, .&c., Ragan, 

The Lord Panmure, &c. &e. 

Casualties.—1 officer, 11 rank and file, killed; 2 ser- 
geants, 51. rank and file, wounded; 1. rank: and-file 
missing. 

Before May 19. 

My Lerd,—I do myself the honour to enclose the list 
of casualties that occurred between the 14thand 17th 
instant. 

For the last two days there has been hardly any firing 
on either side ; large convoys have come into 1 
from the northern side, but there has been no movement 
of importance. 

The heat has been very oppressive sinee Wednesday. 

I deeply regret to have to report. that I have just’ re- 
ceived a letter from General Osten Sacken, in answer to 
an inquiry I addressed to him on the subject, inf 
me that Captain Arnold, of the 4th Regiment of Foot, 
who was wounded and taken prisoner on the night. of 
the 5th, died on that same night. 

I have, &e. 

The Lord Panmure, &e. &c. 

Casualties.—7 rank and file killed; 1 sergeant, 22 
rank and file, wounded. Naval Brigade: 2 wounded 
severely. 

HEALTH OF THE ARMY.—RBAPPEARANCE OF CHOLERA. 

The subjoined extract from a return of Dr. Hall to. 


RaGuian, 





clothed in dark green, with a black hat, kaving a plume 
of dyed cock’s feathers. The Grenadiers are clothed in | 
|bluish grey, trousers and frock-coat, the cloth fine and | 
good, the make neat, and the fit smart. The fire-arms | 
are rifles, bright barrels, and percussion locks. On march | 
|the officers carry knapsack and blanket, even the | 
|Colonel, though on horseback. Like the French, the 
jmen carry tents d’abri, small affairs, which cover | 
three men in a_ recumbent posture. These are | 
|put up at once in halting, and serve for a temporary | 
shelter during the night. This contingent, 15,000 or | 
16,000 strong, with cavalry and artillery, is British, | 
and acts under Lord Raglan. The whole are camped | 
around Karani, above the British cavalry camp. If | 
England must engage foreign troops, I wish she may | 
ever secure such as these sent out by Sardinia. There | 
is a look of honesty of purpose about them and their | 
equipments; the men are healthy, young, and active; 
well clothed and admirably armed. The horses are fine 
animals, in first-rate condition. The land transport | 
waggons, &c., are new, on a capital plan, and altogether 
the contingent is all any man could desire. 


THE BRITISH CAVALRY. 

. . . . “ Insaying this I must not be supposed to 
underrate the British army, because however much one 
may praise the troops of other nations, it only requires a 
field-day inspection to “turn to one’s own love,” and 
then we know the “scarlet” will not retreat. 1 have 
|seen our men out with French and Turks; infantry, 
| cavalry, and artillery. It was a proud sight to mark 
the difference—the British heavy cavalry in battle 
array, with searlet coats, brass helmets, and drawn 
swords, form the finest troops in the world, and will | 
ride down and over double the number of any other | 
eavalry they are brought against. 


Number for number, | 
they would beat most of the horse regiments gut here, 
nly armed with fencing-sticks. 





if | 
But you have-only to | 
ee Englishmen in the field of actual war to note: their | 
bearing and superiority. | 
THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT AND NATION: 
; . + . + “As to the Government and Generals, I | 
have no remarks to offer. If England is to take part in | 
any war, she must see to it that she is not made to play | 
second or third fiddle, as at present, merely because she 
is miserably represented by limited numbers, 30,000 to 
the French 120,000 for example. If we are a ‘nation 
of shopkeepers,’ we may rest satisfied’ that there will 
soon be no shop to keep, unless we either refrain from 


Lord Raglan, touching the sanitary state of the army, 
discloses the painful fact that our brave soldiers are 
again threatened with cholera. It must be added, how- 
ever, that a telegraphic message of a later date an- 
nourices that the disease is for the present decreasing :— 

‘“‘T regret to say that, since the 12th instant; spas- 
modic cholera has considerably increased, and as many 
as eighteen deaths and fifty-two cases under treatment 
have been reported within the last twenty-four hours. 
Ilitherto the disease has chiefly attacked new comers, 
and many of the cases have oceurred when the men 
were either actually in the trenches, or immediately after 
their return from duty inthem. This may have been 
owing to the combined causes of fatigue and local 
miasma, but to neither in particular; for we find that the 
men of the B, G, and P batteries, who never go into the 
trenches at all, and who are not overworked, have 
suffered nearly as much as any others. All the men 
attacked in them, with, I believe, one exeeption, had 
recently arrived in the Crimea. In the P battery two 
of the men attacked had only just landed; one, I think, 
had been about twenty-four and the other six 
hours on shore when they were attacked, and in both 
the disease followed intemperance. Cholera has made 
its appearance in the Fourth Division daring the well, 
and thirteen cases have occurred, seven of which ter- 
minated fatally. Four of the patients belonged to the 
48th regiment.” 

In other respects the health of the troops is for the most 
part improving, though the Buffs and the 48th and 71st 
regiments have been severely tried by the boggy cha- 
racter of the ground on which they have been 
and which has been rendered doubly muddy by the 
excessive rains and heavy fogs. A singular 
is thus reported by Dr. Hall:— 

“There is an interesting case in the hospital of the 
left siege train, where the greater part of the lower jaw 
on both sides was carried away by a cannon-shot. i 


| case, under the able and indefatigable care of Staff- 


Assistant-Surgeon A. H. Taylor, is rapidly proceeding to 
acure; and, by judiciously drawing the parts together, 
the deformity will by no means be so’ considerable as 
might be imagined. The man is now walking about; 
and, though he as-yet requires to be fed through a tube, 
he-is able to smoke his pipe.” 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 
How WE WERE ENABLED TO Get rvtTo Kertom—A 
British naval officer, whose name has, unfortunately, 












THE LEADER. 


“The garrison in the town of Polangen (the place 
nearest to the Prussian frontier) is just now very incon- 
siderable. The Cossacks who hitherto have formed the 
border guard have been withdrawn, and only one hun- 
dred men, part Hussars, part Bashkirs, have taken their 


been hampered for the last five-and- a 
will be evident that a war has been neces 
the attainment of so immense a boon. In pen 
Count Nesselrode’s complaint that the e¢ 

of the Fourth Point—the immunities of the 

















the English cruiser was unwilling to deprive bim of his 





private property, and would have great pleasure in re- 
storing the carriage to its former owner. The offer was 
accepted, and the ship’s boats entered the Bay of Kertch, 
with the vehicle on board, sounding as they went. By 
this means it was ascertained that there was a passage 
for the sma)l steamers to within a short distance of the 
coast, and the Governor’s carriage made a track for the 
British fleet.— Times. 

Mu tes anp Horses in large numbers have been 
embarked at Gibraltar for the Crimea, where they will 
be used for the service of the artillery and the transport 


corps. 

GeneraL Canropert, says the Indépendance, de- 
cidedly refuses the command of the corps d’armée offered 
to him, and will merely take the division which he 
headed at Alma. General de Salles, it is said, has 
been selected in place of General Canrobert as the second 
in d to General Pelissier. 

A Swiss Lecton.—The Nouvelliste Vaudois contains 
the following :—“ The report so often repeated, relative 
to the formation of a Swiss legion in the pay of England, 
is now fully confirmed. That legion is about to be 
formed, and its organisation will take place on the 
French territory, at Schelestadt, in Alsace. Three co- 
lonels have already been appointed. One of them is an 
Englishman, Colonel Dickson, who will preside at the 
organisation of the corps; and the two others are Swiss, 
MM. Sulzberger and Funck, of Nidau.” 

Tae Frevcn Army in THE CromeA.—According to 
a statement of a semi-official character, 182,000 French 
troops have been sent out to the Crimea and Turkey since 
the commencement of the war. Of these, 120,000 are 
now available; the remaining number represents, besides 
the casualties and the deaths by ordinary mortality, the 
sick and wounded now in hospital. 

Tae Frencn Army at Masiak still continues its 
embarkation for the seat of war. According to the last 
advices, 15,000 men had left, and it is probable that by 
this time the whole have departed for the Crimea. 

Came Amusements.— Among the amusements in 
camp, the 2nd Regiment of Zouaves have established a 
theatre. The performances, by the men of the regiment, 
take place twice a week, and are excellently arranged. 
The prices of admission are voluntary, and the funds are 
devoted to the benefit of the French prisoners in Sebas- 
topol and elsewhere.—Daily News Correspondent. 

Miss NIGHTINGALE is convalescent. 

Tue Case or Lorp Forru.—The following letter, 
written on the heights of Balaklava, May 14, appears 
in the Times :—‘Sir,—As the last paragraph in the 
letter from the Earl of Perth which appeared in the Times 
of the 23rd of April may have led the public to infer 
that the aecount therein given of his son’s conduct in 
the 42nd Regiment before Sebastopol was derived from 
information furnished by me, I think it right to state 
that his lordship’s letter, besides omitting some important 
facts, contains many statements not authorised by any 
information ever given by me to his lordship.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, D. A. CamErox, Lieut.-Col. 
12nd Regiment, and Colonel.” 

Tas Berrien Mirrary Hosprraus itug East.— 
‘The latest accounts from these institutions represent the 
number of sick cases as decreasing, and the condition of 
the buildings as continuing to improve. 

Erzeroum.—General Williams, the English Pacha, 
is busy fortifying this city with earthworks, after the 
fashion of those which foiled the Russian assaults upon 
Silistria, and which have hitherto prevented the Allies 
from entering Sebastopol. 

Kurpistan is still in a state of insurrection. Me- 
hemet Pacha, in quelling the late disturbances, com- 
mitted great atrocities, as a consequence of which, the 
men, in the desperation of their rage, are now exciting 
one another to rise. The country is at present threatened 
by the Russians; and the ill usage to which the popu- 
lation have been subjected may possibly have the effect 
@@ariving them into the arms of the Czar’s soldiers. 





THE BALTIC. 

.\s the ice is now gradually loosening in the Baltic, 
and the fleets are enabled to proceed upon their hos- 
tile missions, we may expect to heat shortly some 
news of interest. In the meanwhile, we must con- 
tont ourselves with watching the movements of the 
reat naval armament, and noting the prizes which 
they may chance to pick up. We read in the Times 
Berlin and other correspondence :— 
“ The French fleet, under Admiral Penaud, consisting 
of three line-of-battle steamers and a corvette, steamed 
out of Kiel harbour on Monday evening (the 21st ult.) 
The English steam frigate Pylades, with two steam gun- 
boats in tow, had left the same morning. 


places. A communication, however, is established 
between this handful of men and a strong body of 
infantry and artillery stationed further inland, and main- 
tained by a chain of squadrons of Hussars reaching as 
far as Libau and beyond it. Libau itself has no garrison 
at all. 

“ Memel has again been visited by fire. On the 18th 
ult., a fire broke out close to the post-office, and was not 
extinguished till after it had destroyed three dwelling- 
houses and much injured a fourth. In a town, so large 
a proportion of which still lies in ruins from the late 
conflagration, this misfortune is doubly felt, from the 
difficulty of the now houseless occupants of these houses 
finding shelter anywhere. 

“The general state of health in the fleet is very 
satisfactory. ‘The smallpox, which has been confined to 
two vessels, the Duke of Wellington and the Arrogant, 
was, in consequence of the active measures taken by 
Admiral Dundas, effectually stopped. On the first 
appearance of the disease the Admiral applied to the 
Swedish authorities, requesting permission to land the 
patients at Faroe (a small island at the extreme north of 
Gothland) and the request was most kindly and readily 
granted. The Arrogant was at once sent off, and landed 
about thirty sick. The Duke of Wellington subsequently 
brought down nearly the same number. On the island 
were found some old sheds, erected by the French last 
year for their cholera patients, and these, with the aid of 
a few sails and planks, were soon converted into very 
comfortable hospitals. 

“Tt is evident from all accounts that the Russians 
have been far from idle during the last six months, ; but 
have endeavoured to make as secure as possible all points 
liable to be attacked. At Riga, for instance, they have 
sunk huge masses of rock and immense stones in the 
channel, so as to render the approach to that place very 
difficult, if not impossible. The entrance to Revel is 
also defended by a quantity of large iron-spiked piles, 
driven firmly into the ground, and so arranged that no 
gunboat whatever, not even one of the smallest, can pass 
between any two piles without striking. 

“ Another not unimportant fact is, that the Russians 
have succeeded in removing the greater part of their 
fleet, which was during the whole of last summer shut 
up in Sweaborg, from that place to Cronstadt; the few 
ships left behind are completely dismantled. It is 
supposed that this movement was effected after our fleet 
left the Baltic last year, and before the communication 
between Sweaborg and Cronstadt was completely cut off 
by the ice. There are also some very strong earthworks 
erected at Sweaborg.” 





* 
THE FRENCH REPLY TO RUSSIA. 
M. WatrewskI, the new French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, has addressed a circular to the diplomatic 
agents of the Emperor at the various courts of 
Europe, in reply to the document by Count Nessel- 
rode of which we gave an analysis last week. After 
calling attention to the facts that the negotiations 
were opened at the request of Russia—that the 
principles contained in the Four Points were accepted 
by her without any reserve—and that the Allies, 
therefore, cannot be reproached with taking their 
opponent by surprise—M. Walewski proceeds to 
show the necessity that exists for abolishing “ the 
unfair influence exercised by the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg in the three vassal provinces of the Porte,” 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia, and to refute the 
reasons put forward by Russia in defence of that 
influence. 


“ When, since the last wars, have the immunities of 
the Danubian Principalities received the slightest in- 
fringement on the part of the suzerain power? When 
has the Sultan ever thought of revoking any of the con- 
cessions made by his predecessor? When have France, 
England and Austria evinced any other desire save that 
of maintaining, while ameliorating, the independent sway 
of the administration, which, as has been but too much 
lost sight of, was neither in Wallachia nor in Moldavia 
a recent conquest, but the result of an agreement freely 
concluded ages ago, and only modified from that day 
when the Hospodars began, during the wars of the 
eighteenth century, to depend more on the court of 
Russia than on the Sublime Porte? It is thus Moldavia 
lost half the territory that had been guaranteed to her 
by the Sultans; thus it was that this province and Wal- 
lachia, instead of remaining what they ought to be, a 
respected barrier between the Ottoman Empire and Russia, 
have ever since the treaty of Adrianople, which seemed 
to recognise in their behalf still better defined rights, been 
governed rather by agents from the cabinet of St. 


subjects of the Porte—was not J 
the interruption of the negotiations at the : 
guarantee, it is contended that discussion is 
sible without order, and that it had been 
examine the four bases in their 
The engagements required by Russia 
“humiliated the Porte, fettered its 
tive action, and paralysed all efficacious reform,” 
“The latest reforms effected in Turke 

ness which the Sublime Porte has hoa — the eager. 
our counsels, prove that the heart of the § 
to the most generous inspirations. What 
that these inspirations should be carried out 
troublesome interference, that he who conceives 
may have the merit of them in the eyes of his 
and the world. And to the end that this 
be obtained, it is indispensable that Russig for 
future should abandon the arms she has made use of 
turns, either for stopping useful reforms or for alienating 
the populations from their sovereign.” 


The Third Point was entered into upon the faith 
of the general acceptance given to it, in common 
with the other Points, by Prince Gortschakoff at the 
preliminary Conference of January 7th; and “the 
Government of the Emperor and that of her 
Britannic Majesty were bound to suppose that the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg had made up its mind to 
the sacrifices dictated by the situation.” The Ras. 
sian Plenipotentiaries were therefore invited to take 


the initiative, as a means of preserv: the dignity 
of their court, M. Walewski then ongundeee, 


propositions ultimately made by Russia, and exhibits 
their insufficiency for the object proposed. 


* At present, Russia, who refuses to reduce the number 
of her vessels, alleging the exigencies of her honourand 
the prerogative of her sovereignty, does not hesitate to 
apply to the Sublime Porte for the abdication of itg 
independence in its internal waters—in the great artery 
which‘ passes through its capital. She claims a new 
passage into the Mediterranean, that is to say, the means 
and the pretext of augmenting in vast proportions het 
maritime development; and, in compensation for thes 
advantages, she confines herself to giving her consent 
that foreign squadrons may in future enter a sea when 
they would find neither a port of refuge nor an arsenal 
of supply. . . . I will add—and this consideration is of 
great weight—that peace, if concluded on such conde 
tions, would be exposed to the hazard of the first incident 
that might occur, and that the very object of the presence, 
necessarily intermitted, of the French and English 
fleets in the Euxine would already intimate a peril which 
would be a menace of war. ‘This would, in fact, bes 
proof that Russia would require to be again kept withia 
bounds ; so that her preponderance would not have ceased 
to exist, and the object of the third guarantee would 
have been frustrated.” 


The French Minister thus concludes his examina- 
tion of the course pursued by Russia :— 


“The @abinet of St. Petersburg has declined the 
authority of the examples that were cited to it; ha 
forgotten that, in its last treaty of peace with Persia, 
it imposed on that power the obligation of abstaining 
from navigating the Caspian Sea, and of exclusively 
reserving that sea to the flotillas of Russia; it has nét 
consented to admit what France, England, the United 
States, and the Netherlands, under different forms, and at 
different epochs, have accepted, either to terminate war, 
to consolidate peace, or to suppress germs of rivalry and 
conflict between neighbouring states. 

“Shall I notice a point which Count Nesselrode sig- 
nalises as forgetfulness of what is due to the i 
of Russia in her own territory ? He reproaches us 
having desired, contrary to international law, to deay 
to the cabinet of St. Petersburg the power of 
or withdrawing the exequatur to the consuls who may 
be installed in the ports of the Euxine, We never 
entertained such a pretension. We only 
that no residence should be interdicted; but it wat 
understood that, according to the rules which regulate 
such matters, a consul nominated might not always from 
plausible motives applicable to him personally and not 
to his post, receive the approbation of the Russian g> 
vernment.” 


to 
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INDIA AND CHINA. 

REVOLUTION IN BURMAH. 

Tue heir-apparent of the Burmese Empire, 

ing to reports which have arrived at our 
stations, has deposed the King, an¢ 

government into his own hands. This 

toward circumstance, as the late King 
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“ : : : Petersburg than by their own chiefs, and that, in the : : i ‘ H fouth 
A Wismar ship, the Betsy, was brought to Elsinore ‘ : reins pacific disposition, desirous of consolidating 

on the 19th ult. in charge of a prizemaster; she had | Midst of profound peace, as if they were merely & pro-| relations with the English, and favourably the 

been captured on her way from Riga to Sheerness, longation of the Russian soil, they saw themselves unex- | towards the increase of commerce. we lier 

with a cargo of It was understood that she | Pectedly occupied by a foreign army. narch, on the other hand, conceives it to be wn 


tye. 
would be ‘followed by ten other vessels which had been 


taken by our cruisers while sailing under a variety of 


With respect to the second guarantee—the navi- 
gation of the Danube—M. Walewski observes that, 


“ mission” to avenge the loss of territory 
on the late war, or, in other words, to 








German flags. 


if that river should recover its liberty, after having 
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get it back. Hostilities are therefore not 
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thought we shall find it neces- 
aap ebb of the whole of Burmah. It 
SS the war party have determined on 
hostilities by burning down our canton- 
succession; and a conflagration at the 


I 


colour to the report. 
spten from the far Orient is of less im- 


The predatory tribes on the north-west 

‘ond Pohewer, are still troublesome; but 
expedition of two or three thousand horse and 
under the command of Brigadier Chamberlain, 
panied by Major Edwardes, has started 

the Meeranzaic valley. The progress of the 
works loan is slow. Sixteen more miles of 
Bombay Railway, making a total of fifty, have 
comp! : the contractor is a Parsee, Jam- 
Dorabjec. In Caslimir, Gholab Singh and his 
are quarrelling ani fighting; and the latter 
by far the worst of it, only one fort now 
in his hands, with a strong probability of 


i 
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ing shortly taken. But as these hostilities 
pay fon of the treaty of Mooltan, made in 
1946, the vernor-General is keeping a watchful 
eye upon Gholab’s movements. Jung Bahadoor is 


to have taken thie field at the head of the 
Nepaul for an expedition against Thibet. 
of the Nielgherries is said to have improved 
th of Lord Dalhousie. ‘The general state of 
in India was dull, and money was still tight. 
in China seems to be still gaining 
' notwithstanding its reverse at Shanghai. 
or two positions, though only of secondary 


Hit 


i the capital of which, Kwei-chow-foo, has 
seized by them. The Whampoa rebels, since 
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their defeat, have congregated at Kow-kong; while | 


Prome—the third within a few days—# 


have fallen into the hands of the insur- | 
who have made an inroad into the green-tea | 


THE LEADER. 


THE HUMANITY OF A COSMOPOLITE. 


In the course of last July, the Peruvian ship Grimeneza 
was totally lost, with nearly six hundred and forty 
Chinese emigrants, on a shoal between New Caledonia 
and Bampton Shoal, lat. 10, 50 S., long. 161, 30 E. 
The commander, Captain Penny, with the surgeon, the 
chief officer, and four men, took to one of the boats, and, 
after sailing nearly two thousand miles, succeeded in 
landing in New Ireland, twenty-five days after the 
wreck, and suffering intensely from the effects of hunger, 
thirst, and disease, having been six days and nights 
without food or water. The chief officer was murdered 
by the natives two or three days after they landed on the 
island; but they remained there till the 5th of Septem- 
ber, when news reached them that an English ship had 
put into Gower’s Harbour for wood and water. Captain 
Penny writes as follows on the treatment he met with 
from the master of this vessel, which proved to be the 
Sydney whaling bark Australian, Captain Lewin Wilds : 
—“ On arriving at Gower’s Harbour I found the car- 
penter and cooper of the Australian. I made myself 
known to them, and inquired as to where the vessel was 
lying. They told me, but at the same time gave me 
to understand that I must not expect any assistance 
from the captain, no matter whether I was a ship- 
master or not. However, I was determined to try. 
I could not believe it possible that he would 
refuse me and my companions a passage to some civilised 
place: so I made the best of my way to the vessel, and, 
after going some considerable distance, she hove in sight. 
I got as near to her as I possibly could, and hailed her ; 
but though seen from the vessel, no attention was paid to 
me whatever. Finally, after waiting about an hour 
standing up to my middle in water, a boat .put off from 
| the vessel and pulled in the direction of where I was 
standing. I then hailed the boat two or three times 
before she stopped, when, after making my unfortunate 





ing themselves along the coast, have | position and circumstances known, the officer of the boat 


on ; . *,° . . 
audaci k foreign flags. An Eng- | informed me that he had received positive instructions 
ae a neti nent “against Ped | to take no person on board the ship unless known to 
the result of which was that twenty junks were | him; ‘but,’ he said, ‘as you are a shipmaster, I will 
taken or destroyed. The west coast trade is stopped, | take you on board, and I don’t care whether the captain 
the trading junks being afraid of the pirate boats; | likes it or not; he can only put you on shore again. 
and bands of desperadoes in the interior render land | The boat, aceordingly, pulled in for me. I was unable 
transit from Canton very dangerous. A famine is | to get into the boat, so the crew lifted me in. I told 
.] at Canton, owing to a scarcity of rice. Captain Wilds, the master, all the particulars of my 
Toe tex nics vessel, the Countess of Seafield, | disaster, and begged him to take us on board, and place 
has been wrecked on the Pratas Shoal, but the crew us in the first vessel that he fell in with. He replied 
were rescued. A portion of the English fleet will, | that he was not bound to take us on board, and asked, 
it is understood, proceed against the Russian set- |‘ Where do you suppose that I am going to get food 
in the north. The trade of China, like | from to feed you with? Do you think that I am bound 
that of India, was sumewhat depressed; but at to take everybody on board of my vessel because they 
Hong Kong the withdrawal of the insurgents from | 84y they are shipwrecked? The laws of nations can’t 











the neighbourhood of the city gave rise to hopes of | make me do it; and as for the laws of humanity, as 


an improvement. 





AMERICA. 


By the last mail, from the United States, we learn that 
Colonel Kinney, has been arrested at Philadelphia and 
held to bail in 4500 dollars, on a charge of violating the 
neutrality laws. The New Orleans Cuba Junta has 
beet dissolved, and the vessels belonging to it have been 
sold to defray expenses ; but the ‘I illibustering” spirit 
seems to be as rampant as ever. A vessel with three 
bundred men on board was prepared, according to popular 
i to sail for Nicaragua from Philadelphia; Colonel 
alker and about one hundred and fifty of his followers 
Were expected to depart for the same destination; the 
iti fleet at New York was said to be ready 


| you call them, I don’t care about them. I am a Cos- 
| mopolite, and 1 ask no man’s friendship. As to the 
Queen, if I wanted a meal, I am sure she would not 
give me one; so I belong to no country at all, and 
owe allegiance to none.’ He got an old pair of trousers 
and threw them to where I was standing, and then 
asked the steward if he had an old shirt togive me. The 
steward got one and gave it tome. After a great deal 
of difficulty, he finally consented to take the rest of my 
shipmates on board, and I sent the natives back with a 
note for them to come with all despatch, as the vessel 
would sail the next day at twelve at noon, and that, if 
they were not there in time, the captain would not wait 
for them. They received my note about one o'clock in 
the morning, and immediately started, and arrived at 
the vessel about ten. The doctor told me that the men 
begged frequently to be left to die on the road, they were 





for sea; and a buccaneering descent upon Peru was 
talked of. The Know-nothings are gaining strength | 
tery day, and have had several successes in munteipal | 
tdcounty elections in all parts of the Union. The items 
of ce from California show that the mines 
Continue to yield largely, and that new discoveries of 
are being constantly made. Nevertheless, | 
continues in a very unhealthy state. Two more | 


the other for 100,000, dollars. 

Was also still very dull. 

Give Slave Law reached a third reading in the Massa- 
Ghusetts Senate on the 10th of May. 

From Central and South America we have the usual 

Ne news of insurrections, civil wars, universal | 

Gistrust, jealousy, and personal ambition, producing a | 

oe oscillation between ‘anarchy and despotism. 

the 6th ult., another revolution broke out in Ni- 





‘agua; the accession to power of General Nanose | duct.” : «| 
bing the cause. Rumour attributes to the friends of | 424 his men were put on board the bark Maria, and*) 


Els 
Peatelition to restore their fallen chieftain to the 
Presidency of the Peruvian Republic; but, at the latest 
a was quiet. The liberty of the press had 
‘oan by a Government decree ; and the election 
in a state it was about to take place. Mexico is still 
boath ag of insurrection. Santa Anna had proceeded 
hema ea of a body of troops to offer battle to 
taldiers in § and report spoke of a large number of 

Sonora having pronounced against the Go- 


[ 





Trade in New| me what he was to do with them. 
A bill nullifying the Fu- | they are nearly dead now, and it will take two or three | 





so reduced by sickness; and they would have been left 
if the doctor had not succeeded in inducing some of the 
natives to carry them over. A boat chanced to be on 


| shore when they arrived, and brought them on board ; 


and a more pitiable sight than they presented I never 
beheld. They were so exhausted that they had to be 
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Mr. M‘Dickey claimed a hearing, as he had an amend- 
ment to propose. He went ee clamour, 
to declaim against the authors of the 
Reform movement, namely, the moneyed classes of the 
City, whom he regarded as the oppressors of the people, 
and whose motives were sinister and selfish. His amend- 
ment was, that the meeting should reject the Adminis- 
trative Reform movement, as a delusion and a sham; 
and that the only satisfactory reform must be founded 


upon universal 

Mr. Cotton, an elderly man, who commended Mr. 
M‘Dickey as the “friend of the human race,” seconded 
the amendment. He commented on the speeches of Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Travers at the City of London meeting ; 
and protested against all unnatural and artificial go- 
vernment, contending especially that the people ‘were 
entitled to the land. Although he had not time to go 
into the currency question, he’ particularly requested 
that the reporters would record his opinion, that ‘while 
the landed aristocracy took a hundred millions out of 


- 


His remarks occasioned some merriment, but 
were applauded by a portion of the meeting. 

Mr. John Williams (late M.P. for Macclesfield), while 
he admitted that he had avery high opinion of the in- 
augurators of this movement in the City, thought it 
would be better to direct attention to Universal Suffrage, 
and other elements of Parliamentary Reform. — Mr. 
Bryan, a house-painter, warned his fellow-workmen to 
beware of the middle classes, who had deceived them 
before.—Mr. Ernest Jones accused the City of London 
Committee of downright political felony and fraud, in not 
allowing him to second a resolution at the Guildhall 
meeting, and not appointing him one of the committee 
of the association, although they had promised both.— 
After a great deal of brawling, the amendment was put 
to the vote by a show of hands, and the chairman ‘said 
the votes appeared very equally balanced.” The chairman 
was then deposed, and Mr. Ernest Jones took his place— 
that is to say, mentally and officially, for Mr. Farrer 
would not resign the chair. The meeting was ordered 
to vote by dividing on each side of the room, when both 
parties claimed the victory. Mr. Farrer declared the 
original resolution carried, whilst Mr: Ernest’Jones and 
his friends maintained that their amendment had been 
adopted. 

Mr. Jones then called out, .“ I dissolve the meeting ;” 
but nobody went away, and the brawl became fiercer 
than ever, very rough language being hurled at the 
chairman, who remained in his place, determined to pro- 
ceed with the business. 

Mr. Goodwin moved the second resolution, to the 
effect that a petition for adminstrative reform be adopted, 
and that Sir Benjamin Hall,-with Lord Ebrington, be 
requested to support it. But the disorder and noise 
which prevailed rendered it impossible to make the busi- 
ness intelligible; and when the resolution was put to the 
vote (the Chartists voting against it, although their 
leader had pronounced the meeting at an end), it was 
lost. 





The Chairman then gave up the struggle, and ad- 
journed the meeting at ten o'clock. 

This is not the first time that the Chartists have 
obstructed the progress of reforms by riotous and bullye 
ing conduct at public meetings. Even those who wish 
them best must admit that their conduct is suicidal. 

MEETING AT KENNINGTON. 

On Tuesday evening, the inhabitants of Lambeth met 
at the Horns Tavern, Kennington, when resolutions in 
favour of the new movement were unanimously passed, as 
well as a resolution eulogising the manly independence 
of Mr. Layard. 

Several other meetings have been held in various 
parts of the country. 


Batu Execrion: ApministrativeE Rerorm.—The 


| Liberals of Bath have determined to do their best te 


supported on eitheir side to keep them from falling. I | 


was standing at the gangway as they were passed on | 
failures have occurred in San Francisco—one for | bard, when Captain Wilds came up to me, and asked 


He said, ‘Why, 


months to feed them up to make men of them; and I 
don’t know yet if I shall take youor not. I have a 
good mind to land you again; I don’t see why I should 
take you off more than anybody else, so don’t make too 
sure about your getting off yet.’ I refrain from using 
the language Captain Wilds expressed himself in, and at 
the same time from making any comments upon his con- 
In the course of a month after, Captain Penny 


Echinique, lately overthrown by Don Domingo | *¥bsequently on board the Rio Grande, bound for Mel- | 
and’ General Castilla, an intention of organising | bourne. 





ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 
STORMY MEETING IN PANCRAS. 
| A rumuLTuous and abortive meeting of the parishioners 
| of Marylebone was held on Wednesday evening at the 
St. Pancras Vestry Hall: Mr. Farrer, Churchwarden, 
in the chair. 


} 
Bell had spoken in seconding the resolution, 
~ a 


| trative Reformer. promised 
| support to Mr. Tite, deputy chairman of the Adminis- 


| 


make the vacancy occasioned by the retirement of Mr. 
Phinn a means of sending to Parliament an Adminis- 
They have therefore their 


trative Reform Association, who on Friday week ad- 
dressed a meeting of electors. Mr. Tite declared himself 
in favour of the prosecution of the war, against the 
grant to Maynooth, against church rates, and for the 
ballot. The Conservative candidate, Mr. » 
Q.C., has also expressed his opinion that the right men 
are not in the right places, and that great alterations 
are required in our public offices. 





TWO CASES OF PARRICIDE. 
A pusLicaN in Birmingham was last Sunday inconside- 


| rate enough to chastise his son, a youth about eighteen 
| years of age; when the latter, wild with rage, struck 


twice at his father with some sharp instrument which 


| he had in his hand, and inflicted two severe wounds in 


After Mr. Cooper had proposed a resolu- | 
tion in favour of Administrative Reform, and Mr. Jacob | had been indulging in card-playing and other evil 


the upper part of the thigh. Blood poured forth in a 
heavy stream, and death speedily ensued. The youth, 
on seeing his father dead on the floor, went up to his 
sister, gave her a kiss, and fled. For some time past he 


courses; and it was in consequence of his disobedience 
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flicted. The youth-endeavoured in the.first instance to 
eseape from this father ; but, being followed, he turned, 
and struck the fatal blows. Mr. Lowe, the deceased, 
had first used a stick; but, upon that being wrested 
from.him, he beat his son about the head with his fists 
with great severity, and, in the language of a witness, 
seized. the youth by the hair, and “jolted” his head 


against the wall. Some of the younger children, who 
were crying, besought their father to desist, or he would 
killtheir brother ; but Mr. Lowe, who, though ordinarily 
a mild and quiet man, was apt to be very violent.when 
excited, would not listen to them. The case is most la- 
mentable and dreadful, and the son is evidently a person 
of ungoverned passion; but it must be acknowledged 
that to administer personal correction to a young man 
of eighteen was highly injudicious. An inquest has 
been held, at which a verdict of “‘Manslaughter” has 
been returned against the son, who has been appre- 
hended at Bristol and committed to prison. 

Another case of parricide is at least suspected to have 
taken place. A labouring man, of the name of Wil- 
liams, died lately at Carnarvon under suspicious circum- 
stances, and a post-mortem examination revealed the 
presence of arsenic in his stomach. It seems that the 
family have lived together on very unhappy terms; and 
about five months ago the mother died, not without cer- 
tain sinister rumours. The only persons in the house at 
the time of the father's death were his daughter.and two 
sons. An inquest has been held, at which a verdict of 
wilful murder against the daughter has been found. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 


Murper witt Out.—A young woman, named Hannah 
Dowell, living at Eastbourne, near Lewes, has confessed 
to a knowledge of the murder of her grandmother, as far 
back as December, 1852. The woman was taken sud- 
denly ill, and died during the night ; and it would now 
seem, from the statement of the girl Dowell, that 
Stephen Peters, a man who served in the deceased’s 
shop, put some arsenic into her supper beer, and after- 
wards broke open her money-box. Peters is now in 
custody, awaiting his trial. For some time past, 
Hannah Dowell had been in a state of moody melan- 
choly, and had uttered obscure hints of dreadful seerets 
which she could reveal; but it was thonght that her 
mind was affected, and her statements were not heeded 
until recently. 

Attecep Ropsery or Gotp.—Samuel Seal, a dia- 
mond and bullion dealer, living in Little St. Andrew- 
street, Seven Dials, has been charged at the Mansion 
House with unlawfully possessing a quantity of granu- 
lated gold. He had taken a sampk of this gold, which 
he professed to be Australian, to the house of Messrs. 
Samuels and Montague, bullion merchants, of Cornhill, 
saying that he had a parcel of it which he desired to 
have melted and assayed. Australian gold, however, is 
never granulated, and presents a totally different ap- 
pearance from the sample exhibited. The suspicions of 
the partners-were also aroused by some contradictory 
statements, and by the fact of a large quantity of gold 
having been recently stolen im transitu to Paris; and 
Seal-was therefore given iuto the custody of a detective 
policeman who had been sent for while the accused was 
detained in conversation. He was remanded, and bail 
was denied. 

A Recerver or Sroten Goons, in a large way of 
business, has been examined at the Lambeth Police- 
office, and committed for trial. His nominal calling in 
life was dealing in building materials; but a vast 
amount of stolen property was found in his house, in- 
cluding watches and jewellery, ladies’ dresses and shawls, 
remnants of cloth, &c. He offered the two constables 
who arrested him as much as 100/. and the lease of a 
house each to compromise the matter; but this was 
refused. 


Sreaurne Car_pren’s CLornes.—A woman has been | 
sent to trial, after examination at Worship-street, for | 


enticing children in the streets, and stripping them of a 
great part of their clothing. 

Savace Assavuits.—A disturbance took place, some 
days ago, outside a public-house in Hackney, between a 
drunken sailor and two militiamen. The sailor, who 
was the aggressor, having got knocked dewn, a man 
named Barker, who was employed in the public-house, 
ran out, and stryck one of the militiamen so violent a 
blow on the face, that, in the language of a woman who 
was present, and who gave evidence before the magis- 
trate at Worship-street, “‘ it sounded very much.” He 
then, to continue the account given by the same witness, 
“knocked him down, and on the second militiaman in- 
terposing to protect him, the prisoner struck him about 
the head and face, flung him down, seized him by his 
feet, brutally beat the back of his head upon the pave- 
ment, then dragged him along by the legs like a wheel- 
barrow, and kicked him repeatedly so savagely that the 
man’s body rolled over and over from the force of the 
kioks.” Other witnesses said that the kicks were heard 
three houses off, and that they “sounded like kicking a 
hollow tree.” For the defence, several persons were 
ealled ; but they prevaricated so much, that their testi- 
mony tather served to confirm the statements of the 
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militiamen. Barker was therefore sentenced to pay 
costs and penalties to the amount of 5/1, or to be com- 
mitted to the House of Correction for six weeks. 
DRuUNKENNESS AND Murper.— A woman, named 
Caroline Bartoli, has been charged with the murder 
of.a-man named Masfield, who interfered to protect a 
‘Mrs. Holland, with whom he was taking tea in Cle- 
ment’s-lane, Clare-market, from a savage attack by the 


prisoner. Bartoli, while “ raving-mad drunk,” hal | 


broken open the door of the reom, and rushed at the 
object of her rage. To save Mrs. Holland, Mastield, and a 


away ; when she threw some earthenware dishes which 
she had with her at the heads of both the interferers. 
Each was severely wounded, Masfield’s head being 
completely battered in. He was taken to the hospital, 


where several pieces of the dish were extracted from his | 


forehead ; but, after lingering for a short time, he died. 
A policeman who was called in said all the parties con- 
cerned had been drinking. 
had been provoked by Mrs. Holland, who had assaulted 
her while she had a dying child in her arms. She was 
remanded. 

Tue Faeema Sysrem art TunpripGe.—A youth, 
named Skipworth, was a few days since charged before 
the Tunbridge bench of magistrates with brutally as- 
saulting a fellow pupil at a free-school fownded for the 
instruction of the boys of the town and adjacent country. 
Shepherd, the‘boy who had been ill-used, was ordered by 
Skipworth, for whom it would seem he “fagged,” to go 
into the cricket-ground ; but, having been forbidden to 
do so by his father, he refused. On the following day, 
Skipworth seized him, and beat him most severely with 
a eane, causing a very bad bruise on the arm, and ren- 
dering it necessary that he should be placed under me- 
dical care for many days. 
in front of the residence of the master, Dr. Wellden. 
Shepherd's father, a clergyman, wrote to Dr. Well- 
den for redress, but reeeived very evasive answers. He 
consequently brought the matter before the magistrates ; 
but the bench, to the great surprise and indignation of 
all present, decided that it was a matter for the authority 
of the Head Master only, and therefore dismissed the 
case. From the commencement of the proceedings, these 
worthies had exhibited a great leaning towards the 


vent the charge being heard. 

Suockinc TREATMENT OF A Lunatic. — Edward 
Lancey, a lunatic, about forty-five years old, has just 
been rescued from a horrible’ imprisonment of seven 


years in a cell eight feet by six, and five feet nine inches | 


high. His father died insane some years ago, and his 
mother for a time was in the same condition of mental 
bereavement. 
of Devonshire, was the man by whom the lunatic was 


kept ; and it is asserted that he is the very reverse of a | 


cruel man, and that his treatment of this poor creature 
is the result of dense ignorance and stupidity—a state of 
feeling with respect to lunatics which at one time was 
universal, and which classed them with criminals. Some 
intimation of the sufferings of the lmatic having come 
to the ears of a neighbouring clergyman, he went in 


company with a relieving officer to Huxtable’s house, | 


and there found Lancey in a state the details of which 





are almost too horrible for repetition. Suflice it to say 
|} that the room,-which was locked on the outside, had no 
| fireplace ; that the floor was covered with ordure ; that 
the stench was such as to provoke retching ; that the 

window was nailed down; and that the lunatic was 
| found lying on some straw, with nothing on but a shirt. 
He was emaciated, as if from insufficient food; and he 
had lain so long in one position that the muscles and 
tendons of the leg were contracted. One of his legs also 
was fractured, though no one was aware how the injury 
was inflicted. “The case was brought before the county 
magistrates ; and a medical gentleman who was ex- 
amined said, “‘My impression is that the Huxtables 
thought they were treating him well, and did not know 
what they could do better for him. I have no reason to 
believe that they were wilfully ill-treating him as a 
matter of punishment.” Huxtable received 21/. a year 
for the “care” of the wretched man; and he asserted 
that he built the cell expressly for him, and had always 
washed him himself, and changed his things. The filthy 


asylum to which Lancey was remeved said that he 
never destroyed anything.—Huxtable was committed to 
trial at the next assizes; but bail was accepted. 

AN InrernAL Macurine.—At Guildhall, on Wednes- 
day, Pietro Feloj, an Italian, described as a confectioner, 
in Fleet-street, was committed for trial on a charge of 
sending through the Post-oflice a small paper parcel, 
containing about four ounces of compressed gunpowder, 
some lucifer-matches, and sand-paper, with intent to 
injure Natali Ferari, also a confectioner, living on 
Holborn-hill. The two Italians had formerly been 
partners; and the present act arose out of some dis- 
agreement between them. Bail was accepted for the 
aceused. 

Garotte Rossery.—Two men have been committed 
for trial for a garotte robbery committed upon an elderly 
gentleman at Mile End, about ten o'clock at night, and 
for a burglary a few hours later. 
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woman with whom he cohabited, attempted to get Bartoli | 


The prisoner stated that she | 


This castigation took place | 


accused, and had made an ineffectual endeavour to pre- | 


Anthony Huxtable, living in the north | 


state of the cell he attributed to the lunatic always | 
breaking his chamber utensils; but the physician of the | 


RETURN, 

We have received the Registrar. eneral’s « 
| terly Return of the Marriages, Bathe a 
| registered in the Divisions, Counties, and Districtg 

f England” (Marriages, October, November. 
cember, 1854: Births and Deaths, January February Te 
| March, 1855). Want of space has prevented 4 
hitherto noticing this interesting and rather ho 
document; but we now append a few extracts, which 
will place the reader in possession of a brief en} 
of the chief facts. The unusually severe Winter 
through which we have passed (if, indeed, we can 
) said to have quite passed it even yet) gives to the 
present Return an extra degree of interest, Jy will 
be seen that the terrible frost of January ang 
| February has “written strange defeatures” in the 
population of the country. 





MARRIAGES, 

47,666 marriages were celebrated, or 95,332 persons 
were married, in the last quarter of the year 1854, 
Although the number is less than the number for the 
corresponding quarter of 1853, it exceeds the ay, 
The marriages in the year 1854 were at the rate of 85§ 
in every 100,000 of the population, and at the rate of 
1-013 in the quarter which includes Christmas, and is 
| the season in which there is the greatest predilection for 
marriage in England. 

‘The marriages have fallen off in London, in the parts 
of Kent round Maidstene, in Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and the seaports, which have been affected by the 
absence of seamen in the war; in Nort i 
Huntingdonshire, Cornwall, Shropshire, § i 
Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Yorkshire, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland. The marriages in Manchester and 
Ashton declined; but in the aggregate the marriages in 
Lancashire were not below the average. 


| 
. BIRTHS. 

166,186 children who were born alive had their 
names inscribed on the registers in the threemonths of 
January, February, and March. This number exceeds 
by twenty th6usand the numbers that appear in the 
return for the preceding quarter, and by five thousand 
the numbers in the return for the corresponding first 
quarter of 1854. The rate of births was 3°60 per cent. 
| The increase of births is chiefly in London, in the West 

Midland Counties, in the Northern Counties, and in 
Wales. 


INCREASE OF POPULATION. 

As the number of births was 166,186, and of the 
deaths 134,605, the excess indicates that .the natoral 
increase of the population was 31,581 in the first thre 
|months of the present year. In the same period 
36,677, or, exclusive of 2217 foreigners, 34,460 emi- 
grants, left the ports of the United Kingdom at which 
the Government has Emigration officers. About 15,806 
of the emigrants were of English origin; so that the 
| natural increase by births would be diminished to this 
extent, if there were no compensating immigration of 
the Irish and Scottish population into England. 

The emigration from the United Kingdom to the 
United States has fallen from 51,929 in the winter of 
1851 to 36,067 in the winter quarter of 1854, and 
18,427 in the corresponding quarter of the present year. 
The emigrants to the Australian colonies were, in 
quarters that ended on March 31, 1003 in 1847, 2042 
in 1851, and 17,444 in 1855. The remarkable diminu- 
tion in the number of emigrants from Ireland to the 
United States deserves attention. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 

The health of the population generally has been bad; 
and the mortality has greatly exceeded the avenge 
134,@05 deaths have been registered, which is 20,000 in 
excess of the corrected average of the winter quarters. 
This addition to the ordinary mortality of winter, which 
is in Evgland the most fatal season, is referable to the 
low temperature, with the consequent hard times, against 
which it is dificult for the wages classes to make al 
adequate provision ; and in other countries, where there 
is no such system of relief as is administered under the 
English poor-law, the suffering and the mortality are 
much greater in severe seasons than they are in Fang 
land. 

Persons of advanced ages among all classes we 
cut off in great numbers, and have thus fallen a" 
they had passed through the evening of life. Young 
| children have also died in considerable numbers. Bron- 

chitis and the congestion diseases of the lungs have besa 
the immediate causes of death. The frost, which _— 
the nerves of the hardy and strong, chills the veims 
the aged and weakly. ‘The temperature of the 
| falls, as Mr. Glaisher shows, 11 degs. on i orem 
below the temperature of the day; and it ism ass 
undoubtedly that the respiratory ongans a jrooms 
qpently injured, when the water freezes 0 reat ar 
of houses that are not warmed by fires, oF by inven 
| diffused by Dr. Amott’s and other admirable 


| 


tions. gp the 
| The mortality in the country districts ss 
| annual rate of 26 deaths in 1000 living’ in ot ol 


districts at the rate of 32 in 1000 living ~ 
| populations, there were sic funerals in the tows: 
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country districts ;.and the town 
oer by immigration much faster 
— population ; so that, unless measures 
ir aproverent of the health of the artisans, the 
= and the professional and wealthy classes in 
immediately adopted, the lives of many, and 
— and energies of large masses, of the English 
population will be lost, or for ever impaired. 
THE WEATHER. 
[These particulars have been collected by JAMES ( M LAISHER, 
Esq-, ERS. Secretary of the British Meteorological 
.B.S., 


ag 1 to January 9, the weather was very 
_anegt) the mean daily excess of temperature was 
nearly. On January 9, the temperature was as 
‘as 50 degs., and on January 10 it decreased to 
- January 10, 11, 12, and 13, were days of 
pone anlae ture; on the 14th a very cold period set 
continued with great severity until February 24 ; 
&, - days, about the middle of February, the defect 
—— was as large as 15, 16, 17, and 18 degs. 
~_ consecutive days; and the mean daily defect 
forthe forty-two days ending February 24, was 9°5 degs. ; 
- long period was followed by a few days differing 
“ i from their average temperatures ; but on 
6 the cold again set in, and continued, with the 
ion of the days from the 16th to the 20th, to the 
end of the month—the average daily defect amounted 
yn the temperature was as low as 13 degs. and 
14 degs. at different places on different days. In F ebruary, 
: as low as 8 degs. to 10 degs. at many places in 
ye instances. The lowest temperature experienced 
about London was 7 degs., but the extreme lowest tem- 
was noted at Berkhampstead on February 138, 
and was 0°8deg.; on the same night it was 2° degs. at 
Belvoir Castle; and it was low everywhere. : 
The direction of the wind until January 9 was S.W., 
and from January 10 to the end of the quarter was 
mostly N.E. The rain has been deficient in each month 
of this quarter. Snow fell on January 9, and on every 
day, at one station or another, from January 13 to 
February 28, and from March 8 to March 1. It was 
replete with snow crystals, and was unusually dense, a 
depth of 8 inches producing water to the depth of an 
inch, We must go back to the year 1814 for a similar 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 

The cost of food and the state of trade influence the 
numbers of the births, deaths, and marriages, and, as 
well.as the weather, produce great changes in the condi- 
timof the population. The price of wheat has been 
morethan 50 per cent. higher than it was in the quarter 
of 1858 that ended on March 31, but 9s. 7d. per quarter 
lower than it was in the beginning of 1854. Beef is 
25 per cent. dearer than it was in 1853, and 7 per cent. 
dearer than it was in 1854. Mutton has been cheaper 
than it was in 1853, and so have been potatoes. 

These general results are accompanied by several 
pages of tabular matter, of great interest to scientific 
inquirers. 





HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Weekly Return.) 
Tae return for the weck that ended last Saturday does 
not discover any decrease in the rather high rate of 
mortality which has lately prevailed in London, and 
which is as great at the end of May as it was in the 
beginning of the month, and is even higher than it was 
inthe last two weeks of April. Last week 1187 deaths 
were registered. In the corresponding weeks of the ten 
years 1845-54, the average number was 951, which, if 
raised by a tenth part for increase of population, becomes 
1046. It appears that 141 persons died last week more 
than would have died according to the ordinary rate of 

mortality in the fourth week of May. 
} class of zymotic diseases shows a disposition to 
inerease. The weekly numbers referred to it lately, run 
thes:—214, 210, 220, and (last week) 246. These 246 
eases are distributed under particular heads as follows :— 
pox 29, measles 16, scarlatina 52, hooping-cough 
§2, croup 12, thrush 3, diarrhoea 15, dysentery 5, 
1, remittent fever 4, typhus 43, metria (puer- 





| be discarded. 


petal fever) 1, rheumatic fever 1, erysipelas 8, syphilis | 


3, and toma l. Scarlatina, which averaged 40 in some 
Previous weeks, rose to 52. Three deaths were registered 
an this disease in each of the following sub-districts :— 
Paul Hammersmith, Saffron-hill, West London 
(South), and Poplar. 17, or nearly a half, of the deaths 
caused. by other fever, occurred in the east districts. 
is much more fatal than any other special 
3 It numbered 170 cases last week, about 30 more 

the usual number in corresponding weeks. 
Week, the births of 855 boys and 767 girls, in all 
_ were registered in London. In the ten 
mresponding weeks of the years 1845-54, the average 
tumber was 1399. : . 





NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 
KS AT Parkuunrst, Isle of Wight, were 
@ Saturday last. visi on, ehhe 


ted by the Queen, who spoke to 
‘eral invalided men wearing the Crimean medal. Her 


Majesty has also visited the troop transport ship Cor- 
morant at Portsmouth. 

Tue Reeimenrs or CAVALRY under orders for the 
seat of war will augment the cavalry force in the Crimea 
to about 5650 sabres. Orders have been issued for the 
immediate embarkation of two battalions of Rifles. 

Tue Mixit1A Recents seem to be generally re- 
covering from their recent sudden"reduction. We may 
expect shortly to see them in their former strength and 
efficiency. 

ANOTHER VESSEL.ATTACKED BY PrratTes.—The Con- 
ference brig, Peter, of and from North Shields to Cartha- 
gena, was attacked by pirates, off the coast of Riff, on 
the 2nd of May. The master and crew escaped in their 


boats, and afterwards fell in with the British brig | 


Lively, Napier, totally abandoned, which they took 
charge of and brought safe into Gibraltar on the 18th 
of May. . 

Tue Steam Gunbpoat WeEsEr—one of the two for 
which Sir James Graham, when at the head of the 
Admiralty, exchanged with Prussia the frigate Thetis— 
has received some severe injuries near the Straits of the 
Dardanelles. First, she took fire; and, this having 
been extinguished, which was speedily done, she struck 
heavily on a rock, and it was only after very great and 
prolonged efforts that she was backed off. She then 
filled fast, and it was found necessary to beach her; in 
doing which, she ran over several rocks, and another 
hole was knocked in her bottom under the engine. On 
the 2nd of May she was towed to Constantinople, and 
was again grounded to prevent her sinking. 

Tse Emicrant Suir Joun.—The Board of Trade, by 


virtue of a recent act touching the liability of shipowners | 


for damages in cases of loss of life or injury, have re- 


solved to sue the proprietors of the John, the frightful | 
wreck of which, owing to the carelessness of the captain | 


and crew, is still fresh in the public mind. The claim 
of the Board against the owners is not much less than 
7002. 
on or about the 18th of June; 
before the Sheriff of Cornwall and a jury. 





STATE OF TRADE, LABOUR, AND THE 
POOR. 
Tue Board of Trade returns for the month ending the 
30th of April have been published. Their general re- 
sults are satisfactory; for we find that the declared 


| value of our exportations has exceeded by 320,6791. 


the amount exhibited by the returns of a similar period 
last year. This increase has been chiefly in raw mate- 
rials. Cotton manufactures present a favourable aspect; 
but haberdashery, hardware, saddlery, metals, etc., indi- 
cate depression in the trade of the colonies and of the 
United States. The imports exhibit but small amounts 
of foreign grain and fiour. Salted provisions have been 
consumed in great quantities, perhaps partly owing to 
the victualling of the army and navy. Coffee, cocoa, 
sugar, spices, tobacco, and spirits have likewise met 
with alarge demand; but tea showsadiminution. The 
imports of other articles have been moderate. Dyes and 
dyeing stuffs and oils exhibit an increase; glass and 
leather manufactures a general decrease. Metals show 


an increase in copper and tin, and a falling off in other 


kinds. British timber has again been more largely used, 
while the consumption of foreign has greatly diminished. 

The shipping returns of the Board of Trade for April 
exhibit still further diminution in the employment of 
tonnage; but this has been felt to a greater extent in 
foreign than in British shipping. The Excise state- 
ments for the first quarter of the present year indicate a 
large decrease in all the articles. 

Recent aceounts of the trade of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts (says the Times) show an improvement consequent 
upon the buoyancy of the funds, the more favourable 
prospects of the harvest, and the belief that the abortive 
uncertainties of the Vienna Conferences will henceforth 
At Manchester there has been an in- 
creased business, although in the prices obtained manu- 
facturers find it impossible to keep pace with the specula- 
tive advance at Liverpool, where the cotton transactions of 
the week have been of an unprecedented extent. As they 
mostly hold good stocks of the raw material, purchased 
at rates below those now current, they can, however, 
afford to wait for a gradual realisation of the full rise. 
The Birmingham report again describes a tendency to 
greater steadiness in the iron trade, attributable to 
diminished production and to the market having by some 
of the recent failures been partially relieved from the 


operations of firms who, having no property of their own, | 


were reckless in sacrificing that of their creditors. Not- 
withstanding the reduction in the number of furnaces at 
work, the price of coals is maintained with extraordinary 


firmness, but important measures are in progress to open | 


new fields and to extend the facilities of canal transit. 
With regard to the recent suspensions, it is stated that 


| the liabilities of Messrs. Davies, of West Bromwich, are 


| little short of 200,000/, and that their assets do not 


promise a favourable liquidation. The establishment of 
Messrs. Toy and Son, of Soho, is again open, the affairs 
of the firm being carried on under inspection. No fresh 
stoppages of any importance have been announced, but 
the distrust already caused continues to be aggravated 





by false rumours. At ‘Nottingham, business. has been 
limited ; but, on the whole, a more confident feeling 
prevails, which is assisted by expectations of. in 
the markets of Australia and America. In te wolien 
districts, also, the tone is healthy; and in the Irish 
linen markets there is a favourable tendency. With 
respect to the appearance of the grain crops, the state- 
ments from the various counties of England are on the 
whole satisfactory, their good general appearance 
up for occasional signs of deficiency on light lands; 
from Ireland the reports are especially encouraging. 

The arrivals in the port of London during the week 





The inquiry is expected to take place at Bodmin | 
and will be conducted | 


| 


ending last Saturday are unusually The Glas- 
| gow markets, both for cotton, wool, and iron, have been 
very active of late. 


| There has been a long continued strike of colliers in 
| Gloucestershire and Somersetshire ; and, on last Saturda; 
jand Sunday, Nailsea, about seven miles from B 
| was alarmed by the riotous conduct of some of the 
|‘*turns-out.” About twenty-eight of the colliers had 
| resumed their work, which so irritated the others that 
they made an attack upon one of the apostates from 
their cause who had taken refuge in a public-house. 
| Ultimately, he eseaped, though not without serious 
jinjury. ‘The rioters then went to the house of another 
of the seceders, who hid himself up the chimney; but 
| all his furniture was destroyed. Afterwards, they pa- 
| raded the village, ill-treating several, and beating and 
| kicking one man in particular so fiercely that no hopes 
| are entertained of his recovery. On Sunday morning, 
|two magistrates arrived on the spot, and took precau- 
| tions to secure order. Special constables were sworn in, 
and several of the ringleaders were captured. This led 
| to a fresh outbreak, in which the women took a con- 
spicuous part, and some of the men were rescued. 
Others, however, were secured, and despatched to Bristol 
for safe custody. A telegraphic despatch was also sent 
| to Bristol, when about forty experienced constables were 
sent by special train. These succeeded in recapturing 
some of the ringleaders. During the whole of Sunday 
| night, the Bristol police and special constables paraded 
| the village, and succeeded in restoring order. 
| LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
THE FINANCIAL ABYSS IN FRANCE. 

(From a Private Correspondence.) 
-. +. You are a ciphering nation. I am anxious to 
| lay before you a few financial results which I have 
| derived from unquestionable documents. 
| ‘The Restoration (1815) found the French Empire 
| with a debt of 63,307,637 francs of rentes (Govern- 
'ment stock), representing, at five per cent., a capital 
| of 1,266,000,000 francs. 
The Restoration lasted fifteen years. It created 
renies to the amount of 187,308,054 francs. It 
|extinguished, by a sinking fund, the amount of 
51,198,483 frances. It left, over and above the debt 
of the Empire, 136,109,571 francs, representing, at 
five per cent., a capital of two milliards (80,000,0002.), 
720,000,000 francs. 
| Louis Philippe reigned for eighteen years. He 
,created 77,746,064 francs rentes. He extinguished, 
by the sinking: fund, 32,876,066 francs, leaving an 
| excess of 44,869,998 francs, representing a capital of 
nine hundred millions of francs (36,000,000/.) in 
round numbers. 

From the 24th of February, 1848, to the Ist of 
January, 1852, 78,665,712 francs rentes were created, 
and 83,648,391 francs extinguished. The public debt 
in that interval seemed to have dinginished by five 
millions (franes) of rentes. But this result was 
factitious, in that, within the same space of time, 
the floating debt, which was converted in 1848, and 
consequently extinguished, had grown up again to 
large dimensions. At present it has reached a figure 
of from 700,000,000 to 800,000,000 francs. Subtract 
from this figure a hundred millions (francs), which 
balance the decrease of the rentes-debt, the Empire 
still owes us from six to seven hundred millions 
| (francs) of debt, which will form the first item in its 











reckoning of ee) ete: we ee 
The State owesthe Bank . . . 60,000,000 
Ditto ditto oe 30,000,000 
First Loan . . . . « « « 250,000,066 
Second Loan © 8 e te oe yo al 
A third Loan is announced, accord- 
| ing to the best information, of . 750,000,000 
|The Railways have reimbursed, or 
paid within the same space of 
time, about . . . . ~. « 150,000,000 
The Empire, then, has employed ex- 
traordinary revenues besides the 
Budget . . . + « « « 2,840;000,000 fr. 
Without mentioning from one hundred to a hun- 
dred and twenty millions (frances) borrowed by the 


































































































































onde te C es cae the purpose of 
~ When’ the vl ao in the 
market, the Funded debt alone will have risen from 

16,194,600 francs, the amount it had reached on 

Ist of Jan , 1852, to 7,806,194,600 francs. 

We are approaching, you observe, a debt of 
8,000,000,000 (francs) of capital, and 400,000,000 
(frances) of rentes. 

wis COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
The Bourbons (of the elder branch) 

cost usannually about . . . 
Louis Philippe (a cheap king) . . 50,000,000 
Louis Bonaparte . . . .« «+ 1,400,000,000 

Observe, moreover, that I have made no reference 
to. the enormous increase which has taken place 
these last five years in the debt of towns and of 
communes, all obliged to raise money for the exe- 
cution of extraordinary public works, or to meet 
difficulties: of a political nature arising from the 
deatness’ of provisions. These calculations would 
lead-to monstrous results in bare figures. 

But where do the figures themselves lead us 
OO Poitisy Dre! vi Vis 


181,000,000 fr. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
Everrtmye in Paris is very quiet. On Monday next 
there is to be a review by the Emperor of all the garrison 
in Paris, some 80,000 infantry, and 6000 cavalry. On 
Monday last, no less than five persons were tried fur 
offences against the person of the Emperor, that is, in- 
dulging in a joke at his expense, and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment. The free day at the 
Exhibition on Sunday last was a complete failure. The 
working classes did not appear to care at all for the 
Exhibition, and preferred their usual trips to the 
banliewe. You could walk in and out of the Palace (says 
a private letter) easily, and the barriers, and notices 
that the palace would be cleared every two hours to ad- 
mit fresh crowds, had a ludicrous appearance. The Em- 
peror is angry and disgusted at the failure of the Exhi- 
bition. As for general opinion, it is unanimous in condem- 
nation of the blunders and incapacity of the Company, 
and it is already rumoured that the Government pro- 
poses to take the Exhibition out of their hands, at an 
enormous expense. The sum paid by the Government 
to the Company on the Free Day was said to be 5000 
france (200/.) 

A bell placed in the private cabinet of the Emperor 
informs him instantly of the arrival of telegraphic 
despatches from the seat of war, before any of his 
ministers are even aware of their transmission. It is 
reported that there will be a short legislative session in 
July, for the purpose of sanctioning a new loan of 
750,000,000 francs. 

M..Vaulabelle, who was Minister of Public Instruction 
in the Government of General Cavaignac, has been pro- 
hibited from publishing a second serial edition of his 
Histoire des deux Restaurations. The authorisation was 
refused on a report of M.‘de la Guéronniére, President of 
the Commission de Colportage. 

The provincial press has been struck by repeated 
warnings of late, chiefly for attacks on friendly govern- 
ments. ..The ultramontane journals more particularly 
for their attacks on the Spanish and Sardinian Govern- 
ments ; the liberal journals for their indiscreet criticisms 
of Austrian policy. The Parisian press has for some 
time evaded interference. 

Since his retirement from office, M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
has resided at his country seat between Saint Mégens 
and Palaiseau, 

The deputation of the French Academy to protest 
against the recent decree emanating from the Ministry 
of Public Instraction, and destroying their traditional 
privileges and liberties, consisted of the Duc de Noailles, 
the Bishop of Orleans, and M. Villemain. The Emperor 
accused the Academy of transgressing its ‘‘attributions.” 
M. Villemain replied that the Academy was purely a 
literary institution. The Emperor rejoined, that the 
Academy had occupied itself with politics when it gave 
a prize to the work of a professor who had refused the 
oath of allegiance. This allusion was to the esteemed 
M. Jules Simon, some time Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, and author of a treatise Ze Devoir, which has 
reached a third edition. M. Jules Simon was a member 
of the Constituent Assembly, and he resigned his pro- 
fessorship after the coup d'état. It is said that the 
obnoxious decree will not be withdrawn nor modified. 

Prince Napoleon Jérome has announced a series of 
receptions at the Palais Royal. The guests are admitted 
in evening dress—habit de ville; in contradistinction 
to the extravagant etiquette of the Tuileries. The King 
of Portugal was present at the last reception. 

The great Hackney Carriage Company, so long talked 
of, has at length received the approval of the Govern- 
ment, and is now established. . It undertakes the entire 
supply of Paris with fiacres, cabriolets, coupés, &c. The 
Company is composed of the administrators of the La- 
fitte et Caillard Messageries, whose traffic has been 
nearly destroyed by the railways. The capital of the 
Company is 25,000,000 francs (1,000,0002.). It un- 
Gertakes to lower the fares and to furnish better car- 
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riages and horses. The shares of this Company are 
already at a premium of 25 francs. Its success, which 
is scarcely doubtful, is a matter of public interest. 
Would that a similar Company were established in 
London! 

Tue Moratiry or tar Caurcu ww Franxce.—On 
Wednesday week last, at the station of the Chemin de 
Fer du Nord, a priest named Kermann, Vicar of Saint 
Sulpice, was caught flagrante delicto in the commission 
of an offence which shows, if anything were wanted to 
show, the tendencies of a celibate priesthoed. The 
French papers have suppressed the fact. When appre- 
hended, the priest said, “Mon Dieu! that I should 
have been so mad as to do it where I could be disco- 
vered!” An exclamation which comprises all tfie 
morality ofthe French priesthood. The mob surrounded 
the prison of St. Lazare, and seemed disposed to make a 
disturbance, but the Archbishop of Paris sent for the 
priest, and he is now in some ecclesiastical prison. 

Law v. Love rx HAnover.—Love it would seem is 
as much in leading-strings as Liberty even in our dear 
dynastic domain of Hanover. <A coach-ahd-four to 
Gretna Green is but a tame affair to the runaway 
romance enacted in that kingdom to which we owe the 
unutterable blessing of all the Georges. Let the Lydia 
Languishes nolonger despair. The son of a wealthy miller 
in the Kedinger Lane, one of the fertile marshes within 
the kingdom of Hanover, loved a young orphan girl, 
without parental permission. The lovers in vain essayed 
to turn the stony heart of the miller; they had no 
matrimonial course but flight. The lady provided purse, 
and a sympathising friend the scrip—in shape of a trunk. 
A bark lay conveniently in the Elbe for ‘bonnie 
Dundee ;” lovers embarked, and favouring winds wafted 
them swiftly to the hymeneal land so kindly to fugitive 
lovers. A Scottish minister tied the knot, and the twain 
returned to Fatherland by the same vessel, one flesh. 
Now all gentle readers will doubtless imagine that 
the Kedinger miller is about to enact the mollified 
father of all time-honoured third or fifth acts; the 


gentle reader is very much mistaken: the miller 
was a patriarch, and knew the blessings of a 


paternal government. He applied to the Royal Con- 
sistory, which annulled the marriage; and the public 
prosecutor, according to art. 15 of the Bremen Matri- 
monial Law, summoned the delinquent before the police 








court, which sentenced our unhappy lovers, married and | 
divorced, to six weeks’ imprisonment, with five days to | 


the sympathising friend who lent the trunk. 
ties appealed against the sentence. 
cutor, a very moral officer no doubt, likewise appealed, 
on the ground that the full penalty required dy violated 
law had not been inflicted, in the addition of a bread 
and water diet for the culprits. The High Court of 
Justice at Stade has dismissed the charge against the 


Both par- 


The public prose- | 


et. 
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the majority of the commission is now under 
The most perfect tranquillity prevails fp 
in the provinces.” insurgents at: 
nitz were defeated on the 28th, at Val 
leaders and a curé were shot.” 

Letters from Rome say that the ia 
Queen having sential tie law of dose ah 
caused a great sensation. The Moderados, 
had announced that she would refuse her . 
that the refusal would be the signal for rie 
the present Government. 
foundly afflicted, and the general opinion 
diplomatic relations between Spain and Rome 
speedily cease. 

From Turin we hear that the Convents 
Bill, with the amendments of the 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies by a wh. 
seventy-two in an assembly of one hundred and nineteen, 
One member abstained from voting. 

The new propositions of Austria have been 
France and England, upon the ground that they do yy 
contain any sufficient guarantee against Russia 
Turkey at some future period. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the Conferences are finally closed, 

Several very grave and ominous circumstances are at 
present contributing to throw a gloom over France 
Exhibition, up to the present time, has been a failure. 
and—which is far worse—distress is beginning to exhibit 
itself amongst the lower classes. The Paris come- 
spondent of the Daily News observes:—“ Phe 
amongst workmen in many parts of the country 
assuming a rather serious aspect.. The connexion by. 
tween the strikes and the dearness of living is the 
feature in the business. People remember that 1839 
and 1847 were years of scarcity. yheag To-day 
(Friday week), at the Palais de Justice, no less than five 
cases were tried of offences against the Emperor by word 
of mouth. In each instance the prisoners were found 
guilty. The sentences ranged from six months'to g 
year’s imprisonment, with fines.” 

Some glimpses are every now and then afforded ng 
of what is passing in the heart of the Russian ; 
and from these it uniformly appears that the pressure of 
the war is severely felt, and that the financial condition 
of the country is by no means flourishing. A letter from 
St. Petersburg, dated the 4th of May, has been 
lished in the Constitutionnel, the writer of which says:— 
“T could point out to you several changes which have 
taken place here for the purpose of effecting savings, with 
a view to the war. One is, that the Emperor has just 
suppressed the court of the heir apparent, and has ordered 
that it shall be henceforth blended with that of the Em 
press Marie Alexandrowna, under the presidency of the 
Marshal of the Court, Olsufieff. In order to root out 


| the habits of corruption existing amongst the public 


sympathetic friend, but has ordered (how must we | 


describe those whom ‘* God hath joined together” under 
such illegal circumstances?) to be imprisoned for four- 
teen days. What a pleasant country for young folks 
enamoured—but not of the patriarchal system ! 


functionaries, the Emperor Nicholas, a little before his 
death, had ordered that every judgment should be made 


| public, with the names of the offenders. This order has 


A Carlist insurrection has burst out in Spain, and | 


seems to be spreading. The cry of the rebels is, “ The 
King! Religion! Death to heretics!” The Govern- 
ment has sent off troops to Aragon, the chief seat of the 
movement; and the Captain-General of Navarre has 
formed the soldiers at his disposal into three columns— 
one to defend his own territory, and the other two to 
proceed to Aragon. Some of the insurgent soldiers of 
Catalonia have gone in the direction of Moncayo, and 
the others in that of Carinena. A telegraphic message 
from Madrid, dated May 26th, says:—‘‘The majority 
of the committee appointed to consider the Government 
application for extraordinary powers has granted the 
request, The cavalry of the Baylen regiment, which 
revolted at Saragossa, have marched to join the infantry 
insurgents. Six columns of regulars pursue them. The 
forced loan project is postponed.” The Paris correspon- 
dent of the Morning Post says:—‘* The Government 
finds it necessary to bestow extraordinary powers on the 
local authorities, and place military force at their dis- 
posal. The journals are to be suspended, and such mea- 
sures adopted as may insure the public tranquillity. 
There appears to be little doubt of the Cortes supporting 
the Queen’s Government. The Carlist chiefs are said to 
be in a great state of irritation on account of the bill 
which has passed the Cortes restricting Church in- 
fluence and revenue, as well as the severe rules which 
the Government of France has imposed on the Spanish 
frontiers, so long the head-quarters of Carlist in- 
trigue.” The same writer says he has received the fol- 
lowing despatch ;—‘' This movement is much more ex- 
tensive than is generally believed in Madrid; and no 
doubt foreign influence has induced the Carlist party to 
make the present attempt at revolution on account of 
England and France being engaged in a great war.” 
The latest intelligence is contained in the annexed tele- 
graphic messages, dated Madrid, the 29th and 30th ult. : 
— “A band of the insurgents were yesterday dispersed 
by the Queen’s troops near Abanto; thirty prisoners 
with their arms, and six horses, were taken. A most 
active pursuit still continues. The Cortes yesterday 
rejected an amendment of M. Salmeron against the 
authorisation for extensive powers demanded by the Go- 
vernment, by a majority of 151 to 55. The report of 





been carried into execution to-day for the first time; 


|and, by order of his Majesty, several officials are 


cashiered and excluded for ever from serving his Ma- 
jesty for sundry offences, deficits, and irregularities in 
their accounts, &c. Another fact shows the severity of 
the Russian laws as regards acts of insubordination. A 
student of the University of St. Wladimir in a moment 
of passion struck the chief of the University police 
For this act he has been brought before a court-martial, 
and sentenced to lose his nobility and to serve im the 
army as a private soldier.” 

Prince Metternich has just given a grand féle a 
Vienna, to celebrate the eighty-third anniversary of his 
birthday. 

A report has been spread in Madrid that a figured 
Christ in the church of St. Francisco the Great sweated 
blood and water, out of grief for the sale of the chamh 
property! Forthwith the people thronged to the plae 
to behold the miracle, and there was much excitement 
It is stated, but for the truth of this I will not youd, 
there were shouts of “Death to heretics and Jews!” 
“Death to the deputies who decreed the sale of God's 
property!” Some of the faithful and credulous were 
heard to declare that they had wiped the exudations 
from the countenance of the graven image, whose +4 
and mouth others imagined they saw move. The 
ment was such that the authorities were obliged to clear 
the square in front of the church, and some oltet 
moved the figure from its niche, as no workmen could 
got to do it. I need hardly say that neither the soldiers 
nor the officers who commanded them detected a 
supernatural appearances in the image.— Times 
Correspondent. 

The voli son of the King of Sardinia, named the 
Duke del Genovese, who was born only a few days before 
the Queen's death, and who has always been & 
child, died a week or two ago. 

‘he Senate amburg has just ublished a new law 

The Senate of Hamburg j = saditien 


limiting the freedom of the press. 
usual restrictions upon the discussion of 


tions and even upon the mere publication of such news 
act 
part 


liberty, either from being convicted or gravely 8 
of a contravention of the laws, can continue 
editor whilst so imprisoned.” The most villanous 


as the Government may desire to suppress, the 
act decrees that “no person deprived of ad 
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however, is contained in the 37th Article, 
insolent defiance of the commonest principles 
. enacts :—‘‘ The bookseller, news- 

; newspaper not published in Ham- 
js territory, who advertises publicly that the 
jm, question is to be had regularly through his 
pecomes answerable for the contents of such paper, 
"the right of shifting the responsibility on the author, 

publisher, or printer, residing in another state.” 
eee as yet only proposed for the approval of the 


tendency of Germany to abase itself before that 
A clan 'S which Russia is the representative and 
mailed champion, we can scarcely allow ourselves to 


A 


i n. 
or “ aeoct the English holders of Spanish Bonds 
forwarded a letter to Espartero, who, in reply to the 
— of the communication, said that, although this is 
_ favourable time for pressing pecuniary claims, 
an oey r claim should have a fair examination 
riod had arrived. 
He ria uf Portugal and his brother the Duke of 


Oporto have arrived in France. 
ion seems to have nearly come over the fiery 


of Vesuvius. The Naples correspondent of the 
Daily News—who has from time to time given some most 


& 


:19th:—" The cascade of fire—one of the modern 
—— of the world—is now a blackened mass; and, 


as if itshad been arrested by some disease which had 
fear of any farther damage is now, I think, removed, 


of the flow of lava for about eighteen hours. The 
surface of the streams, in this time, became hardened, 
and whatever new material issues from the crater flows 
over the old Java, and has scarcely strength to reach so 
low down as the elder stream. It is consolatory to be 


have been in danger, from mere foolhardiness. . . . As to 
the material loss which the landholders on the line of the 
streams have suffered, it is nothing compared with what it 
might and must have been but for the temporary suspen- 
sion and cooling of lava. . . . His Majesty’s name 
has very neatly been placed in the saintly calendar; for 
it was broadly asserted that the lava stopped while he 


was t.” The Morning Post correspondent says 
that “the height of the lava is in some places not less 
than fifty feet.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
De. Horrman, says the Atheneum, has been nomi- 
nated to the office of Assayer of the Mint. 

Coroxen Raw iinson has arrived in London from 
Bagdad, haying brought to a close the excavations in 
Assyria and Babylonia which he has been superintend- 
ing for the last three years on behalf of the Trustees of 
the British Museum. 

Tae WELueT0N ConneGE.—Seven hundred pounds 


proceeds of the late amateur dramatic performance at 
Drury Lane Theatre. Fifty pounds have been contri- 
buted to the fund for Mr. Angus Reach. 
Tae Convict ALEXANDER STEWART was hanged at 
on Wednesday week for the murder, in No- 
vember last, of a man named Welch. He made a full 
confession of his crime, stating that his motive was re- 
venge for an exposure by his victim of some of his acts 
of theft committed about the coal works. The Glasgow 
ical Society applied for leave to take a cast of 


the elucidation of mental phenomena in connexion with 

iganisation ;” but their request was not complied with. 

Taz Noroniovs Tom Proyis, alias “ Sir Richard 

Hugh Smyth, Bart.,” well known for his attempt to obtain 

Jesession of the Smyth property at Stapleton and Ash- 

tan, died on Sunday afternoon in the infirmary of 

prison. He had been ailing for some time. 

Reroru.—The Gazette of Friday week 

M@Rounces that the Queen has issued letters patent re- 

the letters patent of the Master-( ieneral, Lieute- 

n and Principal Storekeeper of the Ordnance, 

and vesting the civil administration of the army and the 
Ordnance in the hands of Lord Panmure. 

Passports To THE Paris Exmipirion.—Lord 

has received from the French Government an 

amurance that all English workmen desirous of visiting 

Industrial Exhibition who shall be furnished 

Office Passports shall be allowed to land 

and proceed to Paris without any hindrance 

j.and the English Government have decided 












the usual stamp duty and fee. The mayors 
fal provincial towns have opened lists for work- 
ous of availing themselves of the above-men- 
pe; it being necessary to send the names 


Ba: 


HQUAKE IN New ZEALAND.—Private 

gre y, from Wellington, New Zealand, to 

5 "yf rt details of the 

ih wes a 28rd of January, 
ae to h 


g 





representatives of the people; but, with our knowledge | 


vivid accounts of the progress of the eruption—vwrites on | 


contrasted with its late brilliant appearance, strikes one | 
converted it into this stiffened, discoloured corpse. All | 


and has been for several days. ‘There was a suspension 


able to state that not one life has been lost, though many | 
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currred at 9 p.m. on the 23rd, without any previous 
warning, and more or less injured every stone or brick 
building in the town, hardly leaving a single chimney 
standing in the whole place. The branch of the Union 
Bank of Australia, the gaol and the Government-house, 
being the most substantial buildings, suffefed the most, 
while the lighter constructions of wood were generally 
uninjured, Although the alarm and destruction of pro- 
perty were great, only one life was lost. The shocks 
continued at intervals for several days, but none were so 
severe as the first. In the valley of the Hutt near Wel- 
lington, much injury was sustained, the bridge being 
destroyed, and the road rendered impassable. The in- 
habitants of Wellington were already taking measures 
to repair the damage, and they speak in high praise of 
the conduct of the military in helping to clear away the 
rubbish from the streets. It is presumed that no attempt 
will be made in future to build houses otherwise than of 
wood, and of one story, as these alone appeared to sus- 
tain the shock. This earthquake is stated to have been 
| quite as severe as that of 1848, although it has not 

created quite so much alarm and disturbance in the ge- 
| neral affairs of the colony.— Times. 

A Larce WEAvING SHop AND CLOTH WAREHOUSE, 
| forming part of some extensive cotton-works at Bolton, 
has been destroyed by fire. The damage, including 
the loss of 272 power looms, and immense quantities of 
weft, warp, and cloth, is thought to amount to at least 
10,0002. ; but the property is insured. About two hun- 
dred hands have been thus thrown out of employment. 

Tue Crops IN IRELAND, owing to the late copious 
outpouring of rain, are beginning to look much more 
| healthy and promising. The cold drought which had 
prevailed for so long a time was produciug a most dis- 
astrous effect, vegetation presenting a sickly and burnt- 
up aspect; but this is now exchanged for rich and vital 
green, and, although all kinds of produce will probably 
be late this year in coming to maturity, there seems at 
present no prospect of a failure. 

Droxrorp Forest, in Hants, about 1500 acres in 
extent, is enclosed, and is about to be cultivated. Roads 
are being made through it; hedges are dividing it into 
fields, and numbers of labourers are employed in plough- 
ing and manuring the soil. Curdridge Common, in the 
same neighbourhood, comprehending about seven hun- 
dred acres, is also enclosed, and Waltham Chase, a royal 
forest, notorious as the resort some years ago of a troop 
of poachers and robbers called “ Waltham blacks,” is 
about to be enclosed and cultivated. 








Unrencep Macnuixery.—Joseph Vay was fastening 
one of the clams at the bleach-works of Messrs. Schwabe 





Tue Wartsuntipe Houipays.— Whit 

out a bad day for the holiday folks; but not so 
entirely to prevent the enjoyment of the usual amuse- 
ments of the season. excursion trains were pro- 
vided on several of the main lines for carrying the Cock- 
neys to Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, 
Warwick, and other remote and unknown to 
the end that the experience of Cockneydom might be 
enlarged, and that Londoners might have personal de- 
monstration of the fact that the English tongue is 
spoken more than a hundred miles from Holborn and 
Whitechapel. The usual places of exhibition were well 
attended. 

GENERAL Lorp Cuartes Manners, K.C.H., an old 
Peninsular officer, died on Friday week. 

Mr. Joun CHARLES ANDERSSON, the Swedish traveller 
in South-Western Africa, was on Monday presented 
Lord Ellesmere, at the anniversary medinag ad the Boy 
Geographical Society, with a box of instru- 
ments, as a token of admiration for the exhi- 
bited by him in penetrating to Lake Ngami. On the 
same occasion, a gold medal was presented to Dr. 
Tidman on behalf of Dr. Livingston, on account of the 
efforts of the latter to Christianise the South Africans. 

A Farat Exprosion took place on Friday week at 
the Deep Ash Colliery, Great Fenton, near Langton. 
Nine men and a boy were in the pit, and it is con- 
jectured that one of them must have exposed a lighted 
candle to a current of impure air. However, whatever 
the cause, an explosion occurred, and a body of dense, 
sulphureous vapour issued from the “ driving shaft.’ 
The pit mouth was found to be greatly injured; and’ 
upon the miners descending by another shaft, two men 
were found unhurt, and a third with an arm and leg 
broken. The bodies of two more men, very badly 
burned, were lying about a hundred yards off. A vast 
mass of débris put a stop for a time to further investiga- 
tion. Several men were speedily set to work at this 
obstruction ; but no hopes are entertained that the other 
four men and the boy still in the pit will be found 
alive. 

A Srrance Fancy.—At the Lambeth Police Court, 
on Tuesday evening, just as Mr. Elliott, the magistrate, 
was about to leave the bench, a cadaverous-looking 
young man entered the witness-box, and handed a paper 
to the usher. The following were its contents:— To 
the Sitting Magistrate-— Lambeth, May, 1855.—Sir,-— 
I do hereby give you notice that I have good reason to 
suppose that I am being secretly murdered, in such a 
manner as to leave no marks of violence on the body, 
and to leave it to be inferred that my death is a natural 








and Co., Middleton, when his woollen apron became en- 


one ; and I do give you this notice, for that any estate 


tangled with an upright shaft, and dragged him round | that I may have a right to at the tume of my death may 
many times; his head and body also came in contact | be taken by the Crown, to disappoint any persons who 
with an iron pipe, near to the shaft, and killed him on| ™ay be interested in removing me, in case of my being 
the spot. The shaft is in one corner of the room, and} secretly carried away or murdered.—Ricnarp Law, son 
about eighteen inches distant from the wall. Vay was} ° James Law, butterman, road, London, Middle- 
a single man, forty-nine years of age, and has been | S€X-” The applicant also expressed, by word of mouth, 
employed at the bleach-works about thirty-five years.— | 4 Strong hope that the magistrate would, under any 





have been paid over to the Wellington College from the | 


Manchester Examiner. 

Appress To Mr. Layarp.—The inhabitants of New- 
castle - upon- Tyne and Gateshead have sent to Mr. 
Layard an address of sympathy and approval, signed by 
one hundred and thirty-eight merchants, magistrates, 
| coalowners, engineers, shipowners, builders, and trading 

persons generally, among whom are the late and present 
| Mayors of Gateshead. 

A too Particutar ReoGisrrar.—<A labouring man, 
| who a few days previously had buried his father, pre- 
| sented himself before the registrar of births and deaths, 
at Overbury, and requested that officer to register the 


| circumstances, order a coroner's inquest to be held on his 
| body. Mr. Elliott having promised to attend to his 


| wishes, the young man left the court epparently re- 

\dieved. 

| THe SuspMARINE TELEGRAPH now connects Eupatoria 
with Balaklava and Kamiesch, as well as with Varna 
and the general European telegraphic system. 

A Locomotive TeLeGcraru.—The following account 
of the success'ul inauguration of Chevalier Bonelli’s in- 
vention—the locomotive telegraph—has been received 
from Piedmont:—“ The inauguration of the electric 

| telegraph, acting between engines in motion, took place 
on May 24 between Turin and Montealieri, in the pre- 


lis head, “ from no motives of morbid curiosity, but for | 


granting passports to all such persons without | 


death of his mother also. Preparations being made for | sence of the ambassadors of France and England. A 
| complying with his request, he was asked at what hour long and animated conversation was held between two 
| her decease took place. ‘ Oh,” replied the affectionate joeomotives going full speed, and also between those 
‘son, “hur hent dead yitt, but hur soon wull be; so locomotives and the telegraphic-office.” 

thoght as how you might as well put it down at wunst, Tue Cask or Mr. Dyce Somme has been again 
| for I ha’ lost hoff a day aready over it, and I caunt brought before the law courts. On Wednesday, the 
| hafford to lose my time acoming here aghun.” On Prerogative Court was occupied through the greater 
| being told that his request could not be complied with, ° part of its sitting by hearing pleadings with respect to 
he strode off with a dissatisfied air, muttering to himself the will of the late Mr. Sombre. These pleadings occu- 
| that the registrar was “too pertickler by hawf.”— Wor- pied nearly one thousand printed pages of a large folio 
| cestershire Chronicle. | volume, and mainly set forth, on the one hand, that Mr, 

TRAFFORD Moss ON Fire.—Early on Sunday morn- | Sombre was of unsound mind, and that therefore his will 
ing, one of the large mosses west of Manchester, known | was void ; and, on the other, that he was perfectly sane, 
as Trafford Moss, was discovered to be on fire; and, as a) and competent to dispose of his property. _Mr. Sombre 
| strong easterly wind was blowing at the time, the flames | had been placed in confinement in 1842; but in the fol- 
spread with much rapidity. It was apparent at an early lowing year he escaped and fled to Paris.. From this 
| hour that the extensive wood and other property belong- | period up to 1846, it would appear that he was at large, 
ing to the Trafford estates were in great danger, and, chiefly on the Continent, but under the care of an 
although on ordinary occasions the digging of deep! attendant. In that year he contrived to rid himself of 
trenches is held to be sufficient, it was now found neces- the man appointed to take charge of him; and in the 
sary to despatch messengers to Manchester and Salford course of 1849, he, being then in Paris, executed the 
for fire engines. These having arrived, they were ulti- | will which is now the subject of dispute, and which dis- 
mately successful in checking the spread of the fire. | poses of his property without any reference to his widow. 
They did not return, however, till an advanced hour of | Mr. Sombre had married a daughter of Lord St, Vincent; 
themight. A similar fire has occurred in Ireland, where | and one-of the evidences of his insapity now urged. by 
about two hundred acres of the Bog of Allen are now on his widow is the fact, that he was madly jealous of her 
fire, and the conflagration continues to advance. | without cause, Under the influence of this feeling, he 
Horynrap Harsovur Worxs.—The construction of) would treat her with great brutality, and once threatened 
the northern breakwater, to form part of the new harbour to murder her maid if she did not reveal all her mis- 
at Holyhead, is proceeding rapidly. This huge erection tress’s secrets. He also sent several challenges to friends 
has been extended into the sea upwards of 5000 feet; of his, on the ground that they had been improperly 
from Soldier's Point at low water mark. The masonry | familiar with his wife. This extreme jealousy, and cer- 
work to face and complete the breakwater will soon be | tain acts of impropriety on the part of the deceased, were 
commenced. attributed by Mr. Prinsep, one of the deceased’s exe- 
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and habits of Mr. Sombre, who was an East Indian both 


by birth and blood, and who, while he disapproved of 
the European custom of familiar intercourse between 
married women and men, conceived himself entitled to 
great freedom of life and manners. Mr. Princep there 
fore pleaded that Mr. Sombre was of sound mind at all 
periods of his life.—The Court was occupied the whole 
of Thursday, as well as Wednesday, with hearing the 
pleadings ; and the decision has not yet been come to. 
Faut or Arcues at THe Sourn Lampert WATER- 


works.—The reservoirs of the South Lambeth Com- | 
pany have been recently covered in, in obedience to an | 


Act of Parliament, which enjoins that protection from 
the vitiated atmosphere of London. On Wednesday 
morning, the arches over one of the reservoirs being 
completed, the centres were removed, when the whole 


mass of brickwork of twelve or fourteen arches fell in, | 


burying several of the workmen. Assistance was pro- 


cured, nearly two hundred men commenced digging, and | 


the sufferers were got out; but four were already dead, 
and seven others were severely injured. 

Farat Rarpway Accipent on THE Dersy Day.— 
Mr. George Trueman, a gentleman about forty-nine 
years of age, attempted to step into a railway carriage 
at the Epsom Station on the Derby Day, while the train 
was in motion, when, being pushed upon by those 
behind, he missed his footing, and fell between two 
carriages. He then grasped the step of another carriage, 
and was dragged for some yards, when he let go his 
hold, and lay between the wheels and the platform until 
the train was stopped and he was extricated. Having 
been taken up to London, he was conveyed to Guy’s 
Hospital, where itwas found that he had sustained a lace- 
ration of the scalp extending from ear to ear, and laying 
the bone bare to a considerable extent, a fracture of the 
left collar-bone, and contusions of the left shoulder. He 
died on Saturday. An inquest was held on Tuesday, 
which resulted in a verdict of “‘ Accidental Death.” 

Mysterious Dearn ry Wesrminster.—An inquest 
was held at the Westminster Hospital on Tuesday, on 
the body of a female child. From the statement of 
Martha Klowles, a young woman living in Brewer’s- 
green, Westminster, it appeared that, out of compassion, 
she received into her lodging a young woman whom she 
met in Victoria-street carrying the child who has since 
died. The infant, almost immediately after their 
meeting, became very sick; but some days passed with- 
out anything serious happening. At length, however, 
in the absence of the mother, the child was discovered 
struggling, and black in the face. 
the workhouse; but no medical attendance was afforded 
for several hours, and death ensued. The medical man 
said he found the child in a stupor, as if from the effect 
of some narcotic, though a post mortem examination did 
not reveal the presence of poison. ‘The mother returned 
after the child had been taken to the workhouse; on 
learning which fact she went away, and has not since 
been heard of. The jury found an open verdict, to the 
effect that there was no evidence to show whether the 
deceased was poisoned or not. 

Riots AND Loss or Lire at Sourn Sutetps.—Some 
races were held on Tuesday on the sands at South Shields, 
where an Irishman named Roe had a tent. M‘Anelly, 
another Irishman, had also a tent there. Roe, it is 
stated, bore M‘Anelly a grudge, and on Tuesday he 
brought several Irishmen down from Newcastle, with a 
threat that they would clear the whole of the tents. 
About midnight a deaf and dumb young man, of the 
name of Johnson, an Englishman, and a most harmless 
character, went with another man into Roe’s tent, where 
they were attacked in a most furious manner, escaping 
at last with the blood streaming from their persons. 
Some Englishmen who saw their deplorable condition 
sought out two policemen, and went to Roe’s tent. 
They were immediately attacked by the Irish party, who 
were armed with bludgeons, and were driven outside, 
where they were joined by two other policemen, and a 
fierce encounter took place. Two of the policemen were 
fearfully beaten about the head with bltudgeons, and all 
four were left insensible. The Englishmen retreated, 
and the Irishmen made back to their tent, which they 
barricaded, and whence they fired guns upon the people 
outside, fortunately without doing any injury. The 
wounded policemen were removed in a cart from the 
sands to a tavern, and from thence to their homes, 
where they were immediately attended to by medical 
men. By the advice of the Mayor, reinforcements of 
policemen were sent for from the River Tyne and Tyne- 
mouth police stations, and, assisted by a considerable 
body of civilians, they marched down to the sands. 
This was about three o'clock in the morning. The 
Irishmen were still firing guns, and acting in a riotous 
manner. Mr. Buglass, the commander of the police, 
demanded that they should desist, but he was answered 
by a volley from a gun. He went nearer, when some 
one thrust a sword through his leg. An order was then 
given to attack the tent, when about fifty Irishmen, 
armel with pistols, guns, and bludgeons leaded at the 
end, rushed out upon them. A desperate conflict ensued, 
which lasted for about twenty minutes; but thirty-three 
of the rioters were eventually captured. The rest fled. 
Many of the rioters were fearfully wounded about the 
head, some of them seriously. One of them, Peter 
Campbell, a beershop-keeper, died in the station-house. 
Maddison, a policeman, is in a very precarious condition. 


Klowles took it to | 
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| Tue Spurr iy THe ABERDEEN Muistry: Private 
CorresPonDENCcE.—The fourth Report of the Sebastopol 
Committee contains in an Appendix the letters which 
between Lord Aberdeen and Lord John Russell 
| during November and December last, relative to the 
reconstruction of the War Ministry and thedismissal of 
the Duke of Newcastle. The documents were given in by 
| Lord Aberdeen on his examination before the Committee; 
| but they do not throw any additional light upon the 
| statements made at the time in Parliament, and by the 
| late Premier before the Committe¢. Lord John Russell 
contends that the Duke should be superseded, and Lord 
Palmerston installed in his place; Lord Aberdeen holds 
| that he should be maintained. The argument of the 
former passes from oneeground to another—as that the 
War Minister should be in the House of Commons, that 
he should be a man of vigour and energy, that the office 
of Secretary-at-War should be absorbed in that of 
| Minister of War, &c., while the latter persists through- 
out in discrediting the efficacy of any of the proposed 
changes, and hints that Lord Palmerston is too old for 
such onerous duties. 

Vicrimisinc Em1Grants,—A case of reckless specula- 
| tion without capital has been brought before the Court 
of Bankruptcy during the past week. The bankrupts, 
Griffiths, Newcombe, and Griffiths, entered into busi- 
ness as shipowners and insurance brokers without any 
money resources and entirely upon credit. Their ships 
were employed for carrying out emigrants, and were 
purchased with the money of the people, chiefly of the 
poorer classes, who were to sailin them. A ‘“ Tempe- 
rance Line of Packets” was started; but, as the com- 
missioner observed, there are various kinds of intem- 
perance, and the bankrupts were guilty of intemperate 
speculation, They speedily got into difficulties; their 
ships were mortgaged to meet the pressure of debts; 
and, although their bills were dishonoured in the April 
of last year, they still went on. A ship called the Jane 
Green was purchased by them; and they continued to 
receive money from the emigrants nearly until the 
bankruptcy. In all, they received 3800/.; but not a 
farthing of this was applied towards victualling the ship, 
though the stores would not have cost more than 900/. 
The emigrants have consequently lost all their money, 
and must pay over again. Mr. Commissioner Fon- 
blanque, in giving judgment, said that the trading was 
reckless and improvident, and that the treatment of the 
emigrants was fraudulent; but that, as the bankrupts 
are very young men, he thought the justice of the case 
would be met by suspending the certificate for three 
years, by making it of the third class, and, when granted, 
by suspending protection for six months. 
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Leaner Orrice, Saturday, June 2. 
THE WAR. 
Tue Times of Friday (second edition) has received 


the following telegraphic message from its corres- 
pondent in the Crimea:— 


Dostacr 


“ Varna, Thursday. 

“ On the 24th of May, the French made a reconnois- 
sance across the Tchernaya with 35,000 men, and esta- 
blished a camp at Tchorgoum. 

“Two thousand men of the Turkish Contingent have 
arrived. 

“ The French have taken 1000 oxen at Kertch. 

“At present there are. twenty-four steamers of the 
Allies in the Sea of Azof.” 

The Times contains the following from its Vienna 
correspondent : — 

The Oesterreichische Zeitung, under date of Con- 
stantinople, May 24, says:— 

“100,000 Allied troops are about to attack the Rus- 
sians at Inkerman. 

“ Eighteen steamers are cruising in the Sea of Azof.” 





THE BALTIC. 
Berlin, Friday June, 1. 

The following has been received here, dated 
Dantzic, Thursday, May 31:— 

“ The Princess Alice, has arrived with the mails. 

“The fleet is at anchor sixteen miles below Cron- 
stadt. 

“There is no news of importance. 
fleet is very satisfactory.” 


The health of the 





RUSSIA. 
Vienna, May 30. 
It is rumoured that the Grand-Duke Constantine 
has resigned the office of Grand Admiral of the Rus- 
sian navy. The peace party in St. Petersburg has 
regained the ascendant, and it is said that a new 
note is to be sent to the German Powers. 





SARDINIA, 

Turin, May 31.—The Ministry has been thus 
recomposed:—President of the Council, Cavour ; 
Forcign Affairs, Cibrario; Public Instruction, Lanza; 
Interior, Ratazzi; Justice, De Foresta; War, Du- 
rando; Works, Paleveassa. 
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4" Money Orders shquld be drawn 
Branch Office, and be made © to My, oe SPRaED 
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NOTICES ''0 CORRESPONDENTS, 


In the Continental Notes last week, 
forty-seventh line from the top. an’ obviows ota, 


bstituted the Isth i error 
— wi e Isthmus of Darien for the Isthmus of 





During the Session of Parliament it is o 
find room for correspondence, even the Pein mPosaible to 
No_ notice can be taken of anonymous comm 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be ar tpnication, 
by the name and address of the writer; not 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faite 
Communicationsshould always be legibly written,and 
one side of the paper only. If long, itincreasesthe dig. 
culty of finding space for them. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 2, 1855, 


Public Afairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because thereis 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD 




















SURVEY OF TH® WAR. 
Tue aspect of the campaign in the Crimea 
has greatly changed since we last reported 
progress. It is now nearly two months ago, 
and within that period there have occurred 
great events—the second bombardment and 
subsequent siege operations; the vast aug- 
mentation of the Allied forces in the Crimea; 
the seizure of the Straits of Yeni-Kaleh ; and 
the advance across the Tchernaya: in other 
words, renewed aggressive activity against 
the entrenched position of the Russians im 
Sebastopol, and the resumption of the initia 
tive against the Russians without Sebastopol. 
1. As to the Siege.—Proceeding in the 
order of time, the progress of this remarkable 
siege must occupy our attention first. The 
second bombardment began on the 9th of 
April, was continued day and night with great 
vigour for ten days, and gradually grew les 
and less until about the 28rd of that month, 
when it was suspended. The fire while it lasted 
proved the superiority of the artillery of the 
Allies. The powerful Flagstaff Battery, the 
key of the southern line of defences, was, by 
shot, shell, and mine, shaken and rent, more 
than half its guns were silenced, and by a 
daring movement the French pushed forward 
and oecupied the trench formed by the ex 
plosion of their mines, within a few yards ot 
the salient angle of the battery. The Mame- 
lon, the Malakoff Tower, the redoubts on 
Mount Sapoume, were also silenced for a 
time, and the Mamelon was, indeed, ret 
dered nearly untenable. But the bombard- 
ment, although it did great damage, 
inflicted immense loss on the enemy, Pr 
duced no decisive result. — Probably hi 
Allied generals did not anticipate that 1 
would. Their plan of attack has been yet 
dently this, to take the south side ineh by 
inch, unless some totally unforeseen oppor 
tunity for storming arose. Cone ane 
when they suspended the bombardment, y 
began to push their approaches, on the 
lish side against the Malakoff and 
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accomplished gallantly by Colonel Eaert0. 
‘and some men of the Light Division, Wr 


tunately with the loss of that fine ot 


on the French side against the 
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rg if the town of 


i 


rated from the defences of its suburb by a | topol. 


ravine, terminating on the inner har- 
a The Flagstaff Battery stands on the 
of the ravine in a conspicuous position, 


= 1 a very powerful work. From its 
right extends a sort of bastioned curtain, the 


bastion being that known as the | 


Tower. ‘These face the south, but 
the Central Bastion it curves inward, 
and looks south-west, jutting forward again 
as it connects itself with the Quarantine Fort. 

parallel with this west face, and 
divided from it by a shallow ravine, is an 
elevation about a thousand yards in length, 
which, by its position, looks into the left 
fank of the French trenches, and, in pos- 
session of the enemy, would bar an advance. 


In carrying out the siege operations General | 


Prxisstzz, by a well-combined and resolute 
blow, first carried, on the Ist and 2nd of 


May, the works set up in front of the Cen- | 


tral Bastion, and made himself secure therein. 


To counteract this, the enemy seized the | 


d above described, and began to 
construct cover. The energetic Frenchman 
instantly resolved to drive them out. As- 
sembling a considerable force, he hurled his 
columns upon the Russian lines; they were 
met by equal numbers, almost equal obsti- 
ney, quite equal hardihood; but the im- 
petuous and well-sustained assault of our 
allies: prevailed ; after two nights’ conflict 
the whole of the contested ground fell into 
the hands of the French, with a loss to the 
Russians of from four to six thousand men 
killed and wounded. Thus, then, from the 
%#h of April, when the batteries opened, to 
the 24th of May, the siege itself has made 
notable progress. On both 
that’ of the French especially, a stronger 
grasp is laid upon the enemy’s positions ; 


sides, but on 


more formidable preparations are in progress ; | 
il to give the | 


and the next move cannot fa 
Allies still more incontestable advantages. 

In the meantime, the force in the Crimea 
received constant and large augmentations— 
Sardinians, British cavalry from India, British 
infantry from the Mediterranean, the Im- 
perial Guard from Maslak—raising the force 
mi the Crimea, including the Turks, to above 
200,000 men, of whom nearly 
cavalry. Here, then, were the grand deside- 
rata for which the Allied commanders had so 
often sighed ; here were numbers; and thus 
they were able to continue the siege and 
resume the initiative in the field. 

2. Expedition to Kertch.—At the eastern- 
most extremity of the Crimea there is 
# small peninsula, some five and_ sixty 
miles long, twelve broad at the neck 

of land between Arabat and Kaffa— 
mdsomewhere about thirty miles broad at 
ee breadth. ‘ 
8 
for 


the 


This, next to Perekop, 
most important point in the Crimea; 
here stands the port of Kertch on the 
coast in the straits of that name, and a little 
er to the east, Yeni-Kaleh, a station on 

the straits that lead immediately into the 
Sea of Azof. Through Kertch comes all 
Commerce of the mouths of the Don, 
rog, Marionopol, and Berdiansk, and 
the magazines at these places the 
mah army in the Crimea derived large 
mpplies. On the other side of the straits 
® the delta of the Kuban, and it 
across these straits that the Russians at 
" Opol communicated with Anapa, Sou- 
“Kaleh, and the Caucasus. It was the last 
nt of the Russian marine, the last resting- 
of Russian commerce in the Black 


+ 


was 


Sea. 
At the northern side of the neck of thé 
Peninsula stands Arabat, a station that ter- 


the ridge of sand connecting the 





tion, and the advanced defences lying to its; Crimea with the province of Kherson, and 


Our readers may know that the de-| forming that road by means of which many 
Sebastopol are sepa-| supplies have also been conveyed to Sebas- 


An expedition against Kertch has 
|long been expected, because the gain that 
would result from its occupation was self- 
‘evident. An expedition was planned, and 
sailed on the 4th of May, but to everybody’s 
amazement it returned, ordered back by 
General Cayrozert when within sight of 
,the desired shores. But when Prxissrer 
assumed the command a second expedition 
was organised. It consisted of French, 
English, and Turkish troops ; it sailed on the 
23rd of May, and on the 24th landed to the 
south of thetown. The most complete success 
attended the operation. The Russians, blow- 
ing up their works, destroying their shipping, 
‘burning their stores, fled. Kertch fell on 
the 24th; Yeni-Kaleh on the 25th; on the 
same evening the flags of the Allies floated in 
the Sea of Azof; on the 26th and 27th their 
steamers shelled Arabat, blowing up the 
magazine, destroyed above one hundred ships 


in their cruises, and took one hundred 
guns; so there was an end to the last rag 


of Russian naval domination in those seas, 
one small steamer alone remaining. As a 
military movement it is caleulated to pro- 
duce great effects. It not only separates the 
Crimea from Russia; it not only places 
Anapa and Soujak-Kaleh in comparative isola- 
tion; but it reduces the Russian army in 
Sebastopol to one resource for supplies—the 
Perekop road; and it achieves a moral as well 
as a physical triumph over the enemy. More- 
over, it will exeite the Circassians to renewed 
activity ; and it gives Sir Grorer Brown a 
base from which he may operate either inland 
or upon the Russian fortresses in Abasia. 

3. The Tchernaya. Another promising 
movement—the occupation of the line of the 
Tchernaya—was effected simultaneously with 
Sir Grorer Brown’s seizure of Yeni-Kaleh. 
On the 25th General Bosquet marched from 
Balaklava, the Cossack pickets fell back from 


| Kamara ; no resistance worth recording was 


SOOO were | 


made by the stronger body in position at 
Tchorgoum, and, retreating to the hills, the 
Russians left the Allies snugly seated on the 
right bank of the Black River. 

What will the next move be? To the 
north of that part of the Tchernaya occupied 
by the Allies, the ground gradually rises, ter- 
minating in a wall of rock, broken in one or 
two places by sheep-tracks that lead to the 
villages beyond. Behind this ridge a large 
portion of the Russian army is in canton- 
ments, the heads of the columns pointing to 
the sheep-tracks which surmount the cliffs. 
But the rocky crest abruptly ends imme- 





diately opposite Balaklava. The main road | 
from the valley below to Simpheropol, cross | 
ing the Tchernaya at Traktir, gradually | 
creeps up the hill under the shadow of the 
heights on its left that bend down to the 
ruins of Inkerman, and, winding round the 
rugged shoulder of the cliffs, sweeps north- 
ward to Bakschi-Serai. Of course’ the 
Russians have not neglected to place batte- 
ries at the summit of the defile; and should | 
the Allies advance, up this steep they must 
take their perilous way. 

Now that there are men enough to per- 
form the necessary operations, the Allies | 
will, no doubt, carry out the Kertch experi- | 
ment on a larger scale, by adopting some 
means of occupying commanding positions | 
between Simpheropol and Sebastopol, thus 
cutting off the last external resource of the 
garrison. This might be done either by 
storming the ridge above the Tchernaya; 
landing at the mouth of the Katcha, and ad- | 
‘vancing inland in conjunction with a move-| 
ment of the Turks at Eupatoria; or 
‘marching suddenly upon Simpheropol from 








Aloushta: Thus the Russians would be 
foreed to fight a battle, or surrender their 
communications without a blow. To sum 
= Since the bombardment began, we have 

oe — and closer to the earth- 
works o astopol, and greatly cireum- 
scribed the par. we have selene the 
initiative, cut off entirely the most important 
source of supply, threatened the Abasian 
forts, and, leaving our entrenchments, we 
have driven the enemy from the Tchernaya. 
These are results which, three months 4 
no one foresaw, and few believed conibls 
while still fewer had faith in the successful 
opening of the campaign. War is a sur- 
prising art, and nothing becomes the distant 
spectator like modesty. 





HEALTH OF THE CAMP IN THE 
CRIMEA. 

Ovr private letters from the seat of war 
mention that the cholera had broken out in 
the camp and in Balaklava about the middle 
of May, but that the Sanitary Commission 
and the medical staff were preparing to 
meet it; and were in confident hope of sub- 
duing its ravages by timely precautions. It 
is impossible to prevent a certain excess of 
disease amidst so vast an army, living in tents 
and huts, subject to all the evil influences of 
exposure to intolerable heat and to night air, 
rains and dew, to sudden and violent activity, 
to prolonged inaction and suspense in the 
trenches. “ Disease is the true slaughterer 
of armies,’’ says a letter now before us:— 

“No sanitary nor other commissioners can save 
men so worked and so exposed. Cannon, mortars, 
rifles, and sabres are terrible enough, but all these 
combined do not kill more than one-sixth of those 
who fall.” 

The water-supply was begining to create 
some anxiety. The engineer of the sanitary 
commission had completed and sent to Lord 
RaGwan a report on the water-supply of the 
district. It was believed that there would be 
abundance of good spring water for the 
allied army in the driest season, if proper 
means were used to open out, store, and distri- 
bute it. There is an enormous waste of 
water, “ten times more than is used,” and a 
scarcity is reasonably dreaded. The corre- 
spondent of the Times has done good service 
by insisting on this danger. 

The Sanitary Commission, at the date of: 
our letters, was hard at work, advising, recom- 
mending, and directing as to sites for camps, 
as to drainage and ventilation, and as to the 
water-supply. The medical officers were 
prompt in giving all assistance; most of the 
commanding officers of regiments were equally 
zealous ; there were, however, “obstinates and 
obstructives.”” Their names will no doubt be 
made known at the proper time, and their 
disgrace, it is to be hoped, will be propor- 
tioned to the responsibilities they have trifled 
with or misused. 


THE RIGHT END TO BEGIN AT. 
Tue work of Administrative Reform belongs 
properly to Government, and a Government 
which cannot perform it—suflicient time 
being allowed—ought to be cashiered. But 
Electoral Reform belongs entirely to the 
people: and it is the first of all reforms. 
Send up a good House of Commons, and a 
good Ministry and everything else will fol- 
low. Of course we want a Parliamen 
Reform Lill; but that cannot come this 
session, nor in all probability before the next 
dissolution. Meantime much may be done 
without it. The rotten counties will once 
more and for the last time yield their certain 
crop of squires. But the boroughs, which 
already send up all the good men we have, 
may send up a good many more. 
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The bad influences to be overcome are 
many and various. No Bribery Bill will 
cover them. 

Virst, of course, there is Bribery itself, 
with all its organisation of clubs, attor- 
neys, agents, and W.B.s Unfortunately 
the suffrage is in the hands of many who 
will sell it if they can. But if the respect- 
able part of the constituency were determined 
and vigilant, corruption would become very 
difficult. Club interference ought to be put 
down at once. Club candidates ought to be 
everywhere refused. The Attorney influence 
ought to be vigorously diminished. But above 
all, pains should be taken in the selection of 
honest candidates, which almost always rests 
with those who are personally above corrup- 
tion, if they will only use their trust and not 
leave it to pettifoggers and agents. Get a 
really high-minded and independent man for 
your candidate, and you need not fear that 
he will use corruption. 

As to intimidation, where it exists we must 
combine against it. We had rather see it 
put down with a high hand than shirked by 
the ballot. 

‘These are the grosser forms of corruption. 
But there are other things which drive away 
good men from Parliament and front the ser- 
vice of the State. 

Virst, there is the system of personal canvass- 
ing, which is degrading alike to the canvasser 
and to the canvassed. A seat in Parliament 
is a public trust, and a man ought not to have 
to solicit it as a private favour. It is enough 
if he meets his constituents publicly, explains 
to them his sentiments, and gives them proof 
of his political knowledge and competency. 
High-spirited men refuse to go through this 
cisgusting ordeal of wheedling and adulation ; 
and those who do go through it are invariably 
the worse for it, and carry away a lower sense 
of the importance and duties of their trust. 
Canvassing is almost as great a source of 
corruption as bribery. Some of the most 
disgracefully incompetent members of the 
Ylouse of Commons owe their seats not to 
money or local influence, but simply to skill 
in low flattery. We could point to instances 
in which a penniless fool, without connexions 
or advantages of any kind whatever, has come 
in by a great majority for a considerable con- 
stituency, merely through the assiduous ap- 
plication of soft sawder, A Cuatruam would 
no more condescend to such a process than a 
CoRIOLANUS. 

Secondly, there are the selfish and tyran- 
nical exactions which constituencies make 
upon the time and money of their members. 
Each constituency has a right to exact that 
its member shall diligently, faithfully, and 
uprightly discharge his public duty: it has a 
right to call him to account for any apparent 
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time on any great questions that may arise. 
But to oblige him to pledge himself on par- 
ticular measures is to deprive him of that free- 
dom of conscience which he ought to value 
more than any seat in Parliament, and which 
he cannot resign without moral degradation. 
Dishonest men in search of a seat for private 
or joint-stock purposes always take these 
pledges without hesitation: weak men 
hesitate, shuffle, take the pledge with 
a qualification, equivocate, and get into 
scrapes: high-minded integrity spurns the 
pledge and the constituency which exacts 
it. Not that it is generally the con- 
stituency, properly speaking, which takes 
pledges; it is generally a minority who, 
having just votes enough to turn the scale, 
and being reckless of everything but their 
own crotchet, are able to degrade the repre- 


their folly or fanaticism. Ifthe right man is 
chosen as a candidate, his judgment on par- 
ticular measures ought to be better than that 
of his constituents; and, therefore, on intel- 
lectual as well as moral grounds, his judg- 
ment on particular questions ought to be 
unrestrained. Choose the right man, and 
treat him as the right man, with that generous 
confidence which exalts alike him who be- 
stows it and him on whom it is bestowed. 
Let him be responsible, but let him be free. 
Things will never be right in England till 
candidates are sought by constituencies instead 
of putting themselves forward. A vain, vacant 


M.P. after his name. 
treasures of thought and knowledge at his 
command, will rather be content with those 
treasures, and, if he wants to influence 
opinion, use his pen, than go through what 
is expected of a candidate for the exceeding 
great reward of listening to dull speeches all 
night long. Political ambition, even of the 
better kind, seldom springs spontaneously 
in the greatest minds. CRroMWELL was in- 
vited to become member for Huntingdon at 
a great national crisis, otherwise his life 
would probably have been spent in religious 
exercises, and the management of his farm, 
without a wish for political power. Wasu- 
INGTON, in the same manner, was forced into 
political life, for which he clearly had no 
natural desire. 

Have we any real political virtue in us ?— 
that is the question which the next general 
election will decide. The borough consti- 
tuencies have done their part well on great 

uestions, such as Free Trade and the Suf- 
frage. They have also chosen their leaders 
well out of those who have found their way 
into the House of Commons; of which the 





breach of duty; and to require from him 
frank explanations of his yiews on public 
questions. But it has no right to demand 


public course of Mr. Copprn and Mr. Brient, 
junspotted by any mean faction or intrigue 
‘for place, is a high instance. But in order 


that he shall be its perpetual courtier and its | to send the right men generally to the House 
perpetual parasite, or that his purse shall | of Commons, they have yet much to learn ; 


be always open to every beggar and every 
charity-monger connected with the town. 
The two functions of political representative 
and private slave and sycophant have no con- 
nexion whatever; and many a high-minded | 
man is deterred from being the first by his 
horror of being the second. Meanness of all 
kind is the inevitable result. And then the 
constituencies wonder that at a great national 
crisis these representatives are not the incar- 
nations of public spirit, and the very heart 
and intellect of the nation ! 

Thirdly, comes the practice of pledgings. 
Of course, so long as the nation is divided 
into parties, a candidate must say to which 
party he belongs. He must give a general 
account of his political principles when he 


and everything now depends upon their learn- 
ing it. Might we not have an Association 
for Electoral as well as Administrative Re- 
form? We cannot help thinking that Elee- 
toral Reform is the right end to begin at. 


RADICAL MONARCHISTS. 
One good thing, at all events, the present 
war has produced—a distinct demand for 
administrative capacity. The evils of mal- 
administration in peace are as great and 
greater than those of maladministration in 
war, but they are less seen and felt; and, 
therefore, while peace is content with the 
titled shadow of ability, war in general de- 
mands the homely substance. But unfortu- 
pnately, owing to the diplomatic character of 





offers himself, and his views from time to 


the war, the movement in favour of adminis- 









a 
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trative reform does not coincide with. 
movement in favour of political impro 
on the perme | it tend to thwart it, a 
are threatened with political 

as the price of victory in war. Such gy 
always be the case when nations fight, not in 
self-defence, or in defence of a great pr 





sentative of the whole body to the level of 


mind will take any number of pledges, pay | 
money, and eat any amount of dirt, for the sake | 
of getting into St. Stephen’s Club and seeing 
A wise man, with the | 


ciple, but for conquest, glory, punetilio 
from pugnacity alone—though they may 
gallantly, or even heroically, as our 

d have 


are fighting now. Were we really 
| for liberty and justice, as we shoul 
| been if we had taken up the cause of Huy, 
gary or the Roman Republic, our loyg of 
English freedom and our position ag the 
|champions of freedom in Europe would sig 
with every blow. But we are not fighti 

| for the cause of liberty and justice, however 
the mass of the people may be possessed with 
that generous illusion. Our success, if we 
| succeed, will not break the chain, political og 
religious, of one human being: on the con. 
trary, it will rivet the chains of France and 
Rome. We are fighting to open the Danube 
and restore the equilibrium of Russia and 
| Turkey in the Black Sea. The consequence 
\is that nothing is awakened but the pure 

| military spirit, and the desire for a vigorous 
| military administration and a large standing 
jarmy. Instead of being more and more 
| fired with the love of freedom, and standing 
'forth more and more as a free nation, we 
;seem to become more careless of freedom 
every hour. 

The greatest symptom of this was the 
ovation of the Frencu Emperor. Its latest 
symptom is an article full of gushing loyalty 
in the daily Radical journal, tempting the 
Crown to break through the Constitution, 
and take the selection of Ministers and the 
conduct of affairs out of the hands of the 
House of Commons; the alleged reason for 
this proposal being that the QuEEN has shown 
a sympathy for our soldiers in the Crimea. 
The tears of Royalty of course are far brighter 
in the eyes of our Radical contemporary than 
those of ordinary women. But do they imply 
any peculiar political capacity ? 

The last Monarch who took part in the 
conduct of affairs and selected his own 
Ministers was Georae I11., also a Sovereign 
of many kindly sympathies and many do- 
mestie virtues. The part he took in affairs 
was to urge on the American and 
wars. The Ministers of his selection were 
Lord Bure and Lord Norra, neither of 
whom very materially advanced the welfare 
or honour of the country. Queen CHAR 
Lorre was excluded by her sex. Who does 
our contemporary think would govern us Bow 
—who would be Commander-in-Chief and 
Minister of War if the Crown had the 
selection? We shrewdly guess that it would 
be a person for whose intellect, whose libe- 
rality of mind and social sympathies we have 
a very high and sincere respect, but whos 
attempts, or alleged attempts, to take partam 
the work of Government were not recer 
with applause by the journal in question. 

We are no revolutionists. We have 
political philosophy too seriously, if not too 
wisely, to regard sudden and violent consti- 
tutional changes as anything but the re 
of despair. But we feel none the less con 
vinced that the gradual elimination “ 
hereditary principle of government, not } 
restoration in any form, has beeome the ne 
cessity and the duty of the more ad 
nations of the world. The yiouae is word 
out. Allattempts to propagate it tau. 
ever it exists a fame among advanced Ba 
tions, it rests not on opinion but on 
armies. It was a necessity and & a. 
order to the anarchy of the middle ages: 
is a source of anarchy to modern ; 
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of the principle of capacity.. The 
sentiments that attach to it, prevent 
the birth of a genuine sentiment of respect 


and layeliy towards the real rulers of a 
pation. e empty state which veils its| 
nullity sets a bad example of expense, ser- | 
vility and luxury, and prevents the progress of 
social reform. Let it die as 7, as pos- 

d bequeath its crown peaceably to its 
8 bat die it must, and to attempt to 

anise it with new activity would _be a 
noxious move on the part of any politicians 
—on the part of radicals it is ridiculous. 

This is not a question, be it observed, of per- 
sonal respect towards the present occupants 
of our throne, in which we should heartily 
join, nor of a loyalty which we have no wish 

maturely to disturb. It is a question 
whether, having suffered from hereditary Go- 
vernment jin the shape of aristocracy, we shall 
fly to hereditary Government in the more 
intense form of monarchy. We say that the 
Liberal who advises this commits treason 


_ hopeful political struction. 





unity and equality, almost every ragged 
Chartist tongue proclaimed a war of classes. 
The aristocracy were denounced as “ blood- 
suckers,” the middle classes as traitors ; 
“wealth” and “ dishonesty” were applied as 
Synonymous terms, and all this pitiable extra- 
vagance was addressed to “the people” as 
It is to no pur- 
pose that we are referred to middle-class sel- 
fishness, to Whig insolence, to poor-law griev- 
ances, to electoral inequalities. It was the 
part of the Chartist leaders, had they been 
sensible men, to increase the moral strength of 
their position, to prove themselves loyal to the | 
principles they affected to uphold, and not to | 
Justify the alarm and abhorrence of the go- | 
verning classes. What right had they to! 
talk to weavers of bayonets and arms to 
wield them? They asked for political rights, | 
and they spoke only of oil force. They | 











+ ier 
ees that, Dy their impatience, i 
ill-conditioned temper, by their “ i 
force” exhibitions, "i fh strengthened 
their antagonists, and united all classes 
against themselves. 

Some of the Chartist agitators were more 
despicable than others; a few, we believe, 
have been taught to believe in moderation. 
But, as a body, they displayed no political 
resort and left the working classes ex- 
haus by violence, sheakat by failure, 
rendered sceptical by deception. At present 
the apathy of those classes is, in one res 
at least, a fortunate sign. They will not 
move at the call of their old agitators ; let us 
hope that they will learn to respect new 
and better teachers. 





REVELATIONS OF ARCHDEACON 
SINCLAIR. 


taunted the Whigs with their fears, and; A NEW movement has commenced in the 


challenged them to bring out their artillery. |Church of England, which we my oy with 
y A 


They defied the magistrate and incensed the | 


great interest. Itis set on foot RCH- 


against the cause of political progress, and 
imperils, so far as in him lies, the best hopes 
of man, Nothing but the present conjunc- 
ture could, in England at least, have pro- 
duecedsuch a mania, and with the present con- | 
juncture we trust it will pass away for ever. 


Government ina spirit as childish as that of DEAcoN Srycrarr, in an address to his 
the poor Irishman who consoled himself for| clergy, and it is a movement of a mis- 
his political disabilities by missing no chance | sionary kind for the instruction of clergy- 
of throwing a brickbat at a policeman. imen. In telling them ‘what they could 

The most imbecile of these red-tongued | do, Archdeacon Siycram tells us, who 
blusterers were continually prophesying | stand outside the college of the craft, what 
their own martyrdom, and counting the|they have hitherto neglected to do; and 
myriads who should rescue them from|we derive the most painful impression as 
“ chains and slavery.” Their raving speeches | to the neglected and benighted state of the 
bristled with allusions to guns and pikes, class in question. We do not mean to 





THE CHARTIST TERROR. 
Tue Chartist agitation failed because it ex- 
cited not only repugnance in the aristocracy 


—that was natural—but terror as well as'and “breathed the bloody steam’ of|say that the poor clergymen are on a level 
contempt in the middle classes. Its leaders incendiarism and insurrection. It was! with the children in the factory districts 


=the dishonest, the bigoted, and the ferocious 
—were not all equally ignorant, yet it is not 
too much to affirm that they comprised not 
one genuine politician. For the most part 
they were men of shallow minds, possessed 
of voluble tongues, and so far educated that 
they could impose on an illiterate crowd a 
show of multifarious learning. A deplorable 
flux of speech, however, was their principal 
source of power; and this, combined with 
melodramatic “appointments,” enabled them 
to bewilder their audiences at a time “when 
even the more enlightened of the working 
classes had been but little accustomed to 
public speaking.”’ 

And these miserable wranglers, feeling their 
influence, traded on it with shameless perti- 
nacity. Jealous from the first of superior 
education interposing itself to spoil their 
plans, some of them laid it down as a rule 
that only working men should join their asso- 
dation. This was not the only circumstance 
Which justified a suspicion that they never 


before the last act was passed, or with that 
of the lass for which the Ragged Schools 
have been instituted; nevertheless their 
which reasonable men reform, that “ New- | wants are lamentable enough, and if we are 
castle ought to be—and should be—one blaze | to have industrial schools, as Governor Sir 
of fire, with only one way to put it out, and| Gzoror Grey proposes, to teach the Kaffirs 
that was with the blood of all’? who supported | and Bushmen at the Cape of Good Hope— 
an obnoxious measure, and who disagreed with | if we are to carry the light of education to 
Mr. SterHeNs in opinion. Vast audiences | the Negroes and natives of Central Africa, 
were delighted with this sanguinary balder- | shall we neglect our own benighted clergy ? 
dash. ‘“ Universal suffrage or death” became |Styonarr is the Wriserrorce for another 
the motto of “a party;” as if men who asked for | Black race, and we wish him every success 
the suffrage or death were fit for any political | due to his high and excellent purpose. 

position. Such was not the spirit which! He begins in a very unaffected manner by 
made the middle classes all they are, and | telling clergymen that, however they may be 
must make the working classes all they can| laughed at for long sermons, or for empty 
ever be. The “ one awful sheet of deyouring | sermons, or ironically praised for short ser- 
flame’? which was promised by the same | mons, brevity is not all that is required from 
splenetic bawler, would have seared any | the preacher. There is, then, a class of 
rational being from his company; but the| clergymen who suppose they have fulfilled 
gaping Chartists approved and_ believed, | their duty by making their sermons short—a 
and unhappily assembled, night after night, | class of men so little elevated in intellect or 
with deaths’ heads, torches, and broad-sword | attainment as to accept the ironical praise 


STEPHENS, by profession “a Tory,” who 
capped the climax of this burlesque, by 
affirming, after a denunciation of abuses 
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igned to secure that universal franchise 
Which would have overwhelmed them, and 
annihilated their trafficking patriotism. At 
all events, their movement was speedily made 
less by being made grotesque. The 
models they studied were those declamatory 
firades of fanaticism and fury which were 
exerescences of the French Revolution, but 
Which constituted the business of the Chartist 
cg Every stage effect introduced 
by Frvten, or by Harney, or by O’Brien, 
Wasa parody of some antic enacted by the 
host rabid section of desperadoes in ‘Ger- 
many and France. Nearly all their mani- 
were bald plagiarisms of foreign pro- 
mations. Their “orations” were rhap- 
todies ; their political schemes were distor- 
bs of the coarsest socialism. In short, 
r entire programme was a vulgar and 
Servile Imitation of continental theories and 
ennel insurrections. Yet these dupes of 
vanity and deceivers of the working classes 
roared from their platforms that they were 
sole representatives of “the people.” 
cer a and their cant speedily dis- 
ough ul real friends of the working classes, 
it-was then impossible to weed the 
party. Affecting to plead for social 


symbols, to aflirm their fitness for the suf- 
frage. They were told to petition once and 
no more, and then “to wage war to the 
knife against the corrupt House of Com- 
mons,” and—let this be marked—*“ the classes 
by whom it was elected.”’ 
general “Assassination —it never being re- 
membered that had “the people” been as 
well prepared for this frantic demonstration 
as their red-capped incendiaries declared 
them to be, no better excuse could have 
been afforded for martial law, and a military 
despotism. , 
| Manifestly, the working classes were not 
| then ripe for political power. They jomited 
\the most insulting assertions of the aris- 
| tocracy by putting faith in leaders so foolish, 
so petulant, so contemptible. Moreover, 
they would have discovered, had they pos- 
sessed “election” capacities, the self-wor- 
shipping vanity of the spouters whose “ vast 
intellect,” ‘splendid eloquence,” and “ pro- 
found logic” are eulogised by their innocent 
and too genial historian. They would not 
have given their cause into the hands of 
those who associated it with every obnoxious 
fallacy, with every form of ridiculous ayd 
indecent violence. Finally, they would have 





Social equality, or. 


‘with gratification! It is with indignation 
that we learn the prevalence of this unseemly 
jocularity ; and we repudiate with disgust the 
_jesters who can so “ put upon” their helpless 
brethren, and can, as it were, convert the 
pulpit into a pillory when the ae 
renders himself marked, not by his crimina ity, 
but by his weakness. We trust that, accord- 
ing to the fashion of our day, Archdeacon 
Srncrair will organise an association for the 
‘instruction of the neglected clergy, and that 
| the association will act as a Clergyman Protee- 
‘tion Society, defending its protegés against 
these indecent practices which convert the 
| Church into a jesting club, with the oceupant 
of the pulpit for a butt. : 
Having got so far with the education of 
his poor pupils, the venerable teacher pro- 
ceeds to sketch a course of tuition for them ; 
and he accompanies this positive instruction 
by many intelligent cautions, admirable in 
themselves, and only wonderful as being ne- 
cessary for the scholars. If we had given our 
idea of the average clergymen, it would no 
doubt have been set down as a libel; yet 
certainly it would not have taken so low an 
estimate of the type as is necessarily implied 
by the kind of advice which the Archdeacon 

















deems necessary. The preacher, he thinks, 
ought to possess a “command of language 
a 


and readiness of expression.” 
man venturing to ascend the pulpit without 
a command of language! Another qualifica- 
tion is “Such an acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of modern science, as an intelligent 
congregation would expect in their instruc- 
tion.” The clergyman should also know 
something of “mental science’ and “ the 
philosophy of morals.” “The highest au- 
thority in ethics is the Bible” of course, and 
there is, we are told, a theory there, implied 
though not expressed ; but it requires “study 
and reflection to comprehend” the theory ; 
and the Venerable the Archdeacon opines 
that the clergymen should at least master 
the works of Bishop Burter. That, he 
thinks, “would be sufficient.’’ Also, he 
thinks, that the clergymen should under- 
stand something of Political Economy ; for 
although “political economists overlook”’ 
moral and religious influences, sound views 
of economic science, he assures his class, are 
“ quite compatible with sound Christianity,” 
and “it is not safe for the clergy in the 
management of large and populous parishes, 
to disparage or neglect this most useful as 
well as practical branch of study.” 


to which the Archdeacon invites his pupils ; 
as good thoughts do not well reach the mind 
unless they are conveyed in clear and appro- 
priate words. 

The very simple course of adult education 
here recommended for the neglected clergy 
implies that our appointed preachers, ex- 
positors of the Word. successors and vice- 
gerents of the Apostles, have neglected to 
learn things so elementary as the use of 
language and composition, the theory of 
morals conveyed in the Bible, and the economy 
of the class to whose moral state they are to 
minister. It is, therefore, high time that 
Archdeacon Sryciair should begin his new 
labour of teaching “ common things.” 

But the cautions that he finds it necessary 
to convey to the clergymen standing before 
him in class imply a state of mental neglect 
so distressing, that we only wonder that the 
order has been able to maintain its position 
at all. We will not talk of its avoiding 
exposure in the pulpit, for that has not always 
been accomplished. But we do wonder that 
persons placed over congregations at the 
present day, in the condition implied by 
Achdeacon Srxctatr, have not immediately 
emptied the churches of the Establishment. 
Perhaps the true reason is, that as most 
religious professors think secular education 
out of their line of business, there is the 
same neglected state in other sects besides 
that of the Established Church; so that the 
clergy of the privileged sect are exempt from 
the competition to which they might other- 
wise have been exposed. 

He has told them to learn something of 
the elements of modern science in order to be 
up to the mark of. their own congregation ; 
where at least every tenth man knows what 
Orr and CuampBers can teach him; but 
the Archdeacon adds the caution that the 
Christian preacher is not to give lectures 
from the pulpit on geology, optics, or astro- 
nomy. The Archdeacon, we must remember, 
is adapting himself to the state of intelli- 
gence in his pupils, and he supposes that 
state to be such that, if he tells them to look 
into modern science, they will straightway 
plunge into optics, geology, and astronomy, 
as the subjects of lectures from the pulpit, 
confounding the Church with the Lecture- 
room, and competing with Professor ANDER- 
80N’s lectures on Astronomy in the Adelphi 
ie during Lent! Really this is very 
Sad. 


Com- | 
position, also, is another “ branch of study” | 
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Even good morals, says Archdeacon Srv- 
CLAIR, ought not to be couched in the lan- 
guage of good society during the days of 
Queen Exizanern or Cuaries I.; for it 
seems these ignorant persons, for want of 
knowing more recent models, chatter on 
subjects which they do not understand in 
language aping Hooker and Jerrmy Tay- 
Lor. It would not be proper for us to put 
into positive terms the form of the mental 
complaint implied by these precepts and 
cautions—to describe in plain English the 
degree of natural capability, the lucidity of 
perception, the schooling or the qualification 
for teaching. Mr. Horace Mann has done 
much to raise our poor and our juvenile 
classes from the degraded state into which 
they have been sunk: Archdeacon Stnciarr 
follows with the same admirable mission on 
behalf of our neglected clergy. 

It is not in any spirit of invidiousness if 
we remark that if the clergy were rescued 
from this benighted state, and were con- 
verted into qualified teachers, a considerable 
indirect progress would be made in the in- 
| struction of those classes for whom the 
iclergyman has been regarded as the appointed 
teacher. 














BOARD AND LODGING. 

GovERNMENT appears resolved to make a de- 
|termined stand against administrative reform, 
jand it adopts the strongest opposition by 
concentrating itself, and minimising change 
|into partial concessions. In the first place, 
\it is proposed to collect the offices bodily, in 
la topographical sense. At present they lie 
| scattered ; some of the executive departments 
lin the City, some in Westminster, and some 
half way between. Nay, some particular de- 
partments are actually divided into halves. 
While we have the India House in the City, 
the Irish Office in Park-street, the Foreign 
Office in Downing-street, we have the Co- 
lonial Office in that same cul de sac, with its 
off-lying department, the Emigration Office, 
in Park-street ; the Treasury is in Whitehall ; 
the Exchequer Bill Office some distance over 
the way; the Exchequer Loan Bill Office in 
the City; the Navy Pay Office in some 
obscure street in Westminster; and the Ad- 
miralty, which has to do with Navy pay, is 
divided between Whitehall and Somerset 
House. To the public, the consequences are 
rather serious. A man with a warrant for 
certain payments will probably have to attend 
at the Admiralty, Audit Office, Treasury, 
Navy Pay Office, and the Bank of England, 
with others intervening, and will positively 
be detained in town a night, because it is 
impossible to compass the journeying to and 
fro between the public departments. Similar 
inconveniences attend even the public ser- 
vants, and constitute one grand eqguse for 
delays. Well, Government intends to remedy 
this state of things. Downing-street is to 


land to the south and north of that official 
street will be devoted entirely to a new 
building—a grand quadrangle, 250 feet long 
by 150 wide, with the present entrance of 
Downing-street for its grand portal. The 
contemplated building is described by the 
Times :— 

“The right of this quadrangle, as you enter, after 
passing the present buildings of the Privy Council 
and the Board of Trade, would be occupied by the 
residences of. the Eirst Lord of the Treasury and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, thrown back from their 
present position, and covering the space now occupied 
by the Treasury-gardens. The north-western por- 
tion of the quadrangle would be occupied by the 
War Office; the centre rooms appropriated to Minis- 
terial receptions ; the south-west by the Foreign 
Office, with the State Paper Office in its rear; the 
south by the Colonial Office; and the south-east 
corner, facing the Privy Council, by a building not 
yet appropriated to any public service, but for which 





be the centre; but a considerable tract of | 







The plan seems to be a - 
spirit. of comprehensive eesti fe in 
of the Foreign and Colonial Offices ig such that 
may be completed before the present dens in 
those departments at present burrow have 
pulled down, and thus the expense and loss of 
than one removal may be s \ ‘The total cost at 
the undertaking, including 25,0001. for fitti 
54,0001. for the purchase of properties requi 

be 585,000/, It is proposed to commence With the 
new Foreign Office, as supplying a want most 
urgently felt, and being, besides, to be built om lgng 
a considerable portion of which is vacant. For this 
purpose 90,000/. will be required.” 

The grand _concession in departmental rs. 
construction is the reorganisation of the way 
department. But here, Lord Jony Russzy, 
says, the improvement is to stop. He dog 
not think that the Foreign Office, or the Cy. 
lonial Office, or any of the other offices, needs 
extensive reconstruction. Exactly the same 
kind of objections were made against the very 
ireforms now conceded. Lord ABERpggy ob. 
jected to Lord Joun himself, that there was 
ino necessity for appointing a War Minister. 
The concentration of buildings has been 
urged upon Government, with the same rea- 
sons that now exist, but not granted, “on 
account of the expense.” If Government 
faces the expense in a year of war expendi- 
ture, what is the reason? It is, that the 
Executive is concentrating upon the ground, 
in order to prevent a thorough administrative 
‘reform, by presenting a closer front and 
| making such concessions as cannot be avoided. 
| Press them, we say,and they will concede more. 
This it is the function of the Administra. 
'tive Reform Association to accomplish, and 
‘their address, which we published last week, 
‘implies that they are not without a percep- 
tion of their right duty. What they have 
to deal with is—the public departments. They 
have to meet the declaration of Ministers, that 
all which is required is conceded. It is not 
itrue. The whole system is essentially de- 
‘fective, and the concessions made from time 
ito time still leave defects. For example, it 
|was only within the last few years that a 

good system of registration has been intro- 
‘duced. That system originated with the 
Treasury, and has been carried out in all 
offices under control of the Treasury; but the 
joffices not within the same control, such a8 
‘the Foreign Office and the Admiralty, are left 
to follow what system of registry they like. 
The Audit Office has to audit the payments of 
salaries to the officers of various establish- 
ments throughout England. It audits the 
accounts of the payment of salaries to all the 
Custom-house officers in Liverpool; but to 
be able to audit them properly, it should have 
the Treasury authorities for each salary; 
since even genuine payments might be 1 
without authority. Yet, will it be believed 
that it is only within the last few years t 
the Audit Office has organised what are 
called “ Establishment Books,” that is, books 
showing the names and salaries authon 
‘for each Customs establishment in the king 
dom? Previously the officials did not know 
whether the salaries were authenticated of 
not, and had to refer back and forward from 
office to office to discover the authority for 4 
new or increased salary. So far good ; b 
we are still behind: Customs Accounts for 
1850-1 and for 1851-2 remain still unaudited 
for want of establishment books; while the 
Customs Accounts for 1852-3 and 1853-4, are 
being audited with novel ease and rapidity, 
because their establishment books are ready. 

The Foreign Office was specified by Lon 
Joun as not requiring improvement Bee 
rests secure in superiority. It can aah, 
late foreign documents into neat Englis 
and the official version of Baron a 
kes Osren’s German-French contras 
favourably with the hasty versions ° 








there will be, undoubtedly, numerous ; 4 
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newspapers. Yet, the translations of the 
Foreign Office are often tardy far beyond 
the necessity of good workmanship ; and 

? Because the arrangement of the clerks 

the distributions of duties are very infe- 
rior to those which would be possible, and 
indeed easy. The want of order may also be 
fostered by late hours. 

If we examine a Directory which tells 
the office hours of different departments, 
we find the suspicious words opposite the 
Foreign Office, “ Office hours not fixed.” 
But if this “not fixed” rule sanctions late 
preakfasts and later descents to the office, it 
also sanctions extra work far into the night, 
and extraordinary hours, such as PALMER- 
ston the wakeful kept, when, returning from 
«g house” at three in the morning, he kept 
derks up till six dictating despatches ! 

In fact, you can scarcely look into the 
actual working of the offices without discover- 
ing at every turn proofs of indifferent arrange- 
ment—of arrangements which do not bring 
out the real abilities of the men. It should 
be the business of the Association to penetrate 
and anatomise every department, and every | 
room in every department. The means exist. | 
The anatomy would suggest the proper re- 
forms; and if the Association can lay before 
the public the necessary and proper reforms, 
no concentration of the official forces will 
enable the Executive to resist the league. | 
We may have better lodging for the depart- 
ments, and be thankful; but we also demand | 
something better in the place of every exist-| 
ing “ board.” 











| 

M. MANIN AND AUSTRIA. 
We have received the following note from | 
an illustrious man whom we are proud to 
reckon amongst our correspondents—it is | 
M. Manty, the President of the Venetian | 
Republic during its heroic struggle in ’48— | 
49 :— 

“ Sir,—The Siecle of the 18th of the present month, | 

in an article on The English Aristocracy, while | 
enumerating the effects already accruing through 
the war in the East, says, that Austria herself has 
entered on the path of reform. 
., “I believe this assertion to be inexact. Austria, 
if she desired it, could not free herself from her 
ancient system of compression, which is indispen- 
sable for the purpose of forcibly keeping the hetero- 
geneous elements of which her empire is composed 
within the belt of her frontiers. She has not 
entered, and she will never enter into the path of 
reform. 

“ Moreover, the disaffection of the different races 
subject to her domination, far ffom diminishing 
since 1848, has increased. 

“Tt.is well to know that the Government which 
would dare to prefer to the equivocal neutrality of 
Austria her open enmity, might count upon the 
energetic co-operation of three-fourths of the inha- 
bitants of that empire. 


“Receive, sir, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. “ MANIN. 

“ Paris, 20th May, 1855.” 

For our correspondent’s opinion we have 
the highest respect, but we are inclined to 
imagine that he has attached a meaning to 
the statement of our French contemporary | 
Which was not intended; and we are inte- | 
rested in the controversy, since we are open 
to the same answer which has been made 
to the Siécle. “Austria”? is not the ab- 
straction that she has been supposed to be; 

hough we haye grown accustomed during 
the half century of Austrian oppressions to 
consider her system and Metternichism as 
oe and the same thing, yet FerpINAND was 
Preceded by Lrororp, and better government 
retained the provinces of Austria before the 
system of compression was invented. Even 
Merrrernton more than once hinted that there 
Was another alternative: and STap1IoN went 

from the blended anxiety to make a bold | 
pt, and chagrin at impending failure. | 
othing but better government as an aid | 
Mcultivating the material resources of her 
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empire could save bankrupt Austria, and we 
are inclined to regard her concessions to the 
occupying classes in Hungary, with her aims 
at railw ay improvement, and such measures, 
as suflicient to constitute a practical admis- 
sion that Merrernicn’s enemies were in 
the right. Whether she has gone far 
enough, or will be permitted by cireum- 
stances to recover the good-will of provinces 
that she has alienated, we cannot say; and 
for Italy at least, for ever irreconcilable to 
foreign domination, , our friend, M. Manin, 
can speak with more authority than we can. 





ARISTOCRATIC REFORMERS. 
LIBERALISM IN ITS SLIPPERS, 


(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Simr,—My butterman occasionally favours me with 
literature as well as with his own proper commo- 
dities: now a present of some classic giant torn 
down to the level of the common understanding— 
anon a political secret. My servant made a break- 
fast purchase the other morning, and the enclosed 
came with the bacon, a classic curiosity as you may 
perceive, with unmistakable proofs of grease. 
Ordinary moralities would say, Keep sacred the 
treasures of the butterman; but conspirators against 
public rights cause exceptions to rules. But I leave 
you to deal with the case. The letter is at your 
service—a very choice epistle to the believers in 
Palmerston. 
I am Sir, yours, 
LANTERNE. 
“ Yet that great Gift and Talent, Impudence, 
Accomplish’d Mankind’s highest Excellence : 
Tis that alone prefers, alone makes great, 
Confers alone Wealth, Titles, and Estate ; 
Gains Place at Court, can make a fool a Peer 
An Ass a Bishop; can vil’st Blockheads rar} 
To wear red Hats, and sit in porph’ry, chair ; 
Tis Learning, Parts and Skill, and Wit and Sense, 
Worth, Merit, Honour, Virtue, Innocence.” 
Oldham. 


“« —. Place, Sunday. 
“ Dear Lord i 
“ There is to be a meeting at P—l—n’s to-day, to 
consider the course to be taken on B—n—ghm’s mo- 
tion. The parties who will attend are Gr—tle, 





| Sea—rd, H—dd—n, G—ich, the two Gr—ts, W—der, 


V—on S—th, myself anda few others. P—l—n will 
tell us what has been communicated to him as the 
result of the meeting at Al—pe’s yesterday. Our 
object is to act on Reform in one body, and on a Con- 
servative Principle — to ascertain that minimum of 
change that is likely to satisfy and detach moderate 
persons from the more violent, so that when that 
change may be accomplished, we may the better 
unite with other Parties in resisting further de- 
mands. 

“ We are to communicate afterwards our intended 
course of proceeding to Kn—b—ll, who musters the 
Tories to-morrow morning. 

“ T fully believe we (that is all three Parties) shall 
agree on one’temperate plan. 

“ The meeting at P—l—n’s is to be at five o’clock; 
if you should like to come, your presence would be 
very important. 

“ Ever yours faithfully, 


“Sp. L N.” 











Open Council, 


[IN THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HiM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





There is no learned man t will confess he hath 







ed by read. rersies, his senses 

and his ent 8 1ed. If, then, at 

.e for | » re y should it not, at 
st, be toieraolefor . 


y to write.—MILTON. 


THE TORIES. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
May 21, 1855. 
Srr,—In general I admire in the Leader a certain 
independence of feeling and freedom from party pre- 
judice ; and I have, therefore, attached more weight 
to its opinions than I usually accord to that mys- 
terious entity, the newspaper We. But I own my- 
self considerably disappointed and surprised at the 
tone of an article in your last number, in which you 
deprecate very earnestly the possible advent of what 


you call “the Tories” to office. Iam 

an unq believer in Mr. Disraeli. 
not think you will find many who can now fairly 
called Tories—you know very well that 
to attempt to’confound the acts and opinions of the 
Sidmouth Castlereagh school with those of the party 
who now support Lord Derby. This may do 
very shallow politicians in a 

would be utterly scouted by every intelligent rea- 
soner on politics. 

I am sincerély desirous, as I believe you also are, 
of obtaining the best government possible for the 
people—I say possible, because in this world we are 
obliged to take second best very often—the times 
not being ripe for the best absolutely. Now, 
mit me to ask, is the present government the Best 
possible to us? Is it not, to an even greater degree 
than the last, tainted through and through with the 
vice of an aristocratic selection merely because it is 
aristocratic? Is there a single hope from it of 
rational progress, of reform, either in the 
ment of the war or in social questions? I believe it 
to have utterly lost the confidence of the country. 
Ask every man you meet, and I am sure nineteen 
out of every twenty will tell you that of all shams 
and humbugs which have annoyed and exasperated 
Englishmen, there has been nothing so monstrous as 
the delusion of the Palmerston Administration. 

Well, then, who is there besides ? Lord John 
Russell and the pure Whigs with their traditions of 
liberalism out of which the nation has as completely 
grown as a youth of eighteen has the petticoats of 
ye years old? Clearly he is not the man for the 

ader. 

Shall we say Cobden or Bright? You well know 
that they could not command one hundred votes on 
any question of their own policy, and you know, 
moreover, that their views are not those of the 
majority of the people of England. What other com- 
bination is left ? 

I am not arguing that the House of Commons re- 
presents the people of England; I say, unhesita- 
tingly that it does not. But I say that, except 
through revolution, all the reforms we are longing 
for must be got out of parties under the present 
order of things. So then I believe it is wiser policy, 
and truer to the best interests of progress 
|reform, that we should not offer any factious op- 
| position to Lord Derby’s return to office, and try to 
get as much as we can out of the only party which 
|at the present time is not in a disorganised state. 
| All our reforms in past time have been, so to 
| speak, got out of the necessities of some political 
| party or other. You are far too wise a politician not 

to know that the Whigs only cared for the Reform 

Bill as a means of getting themselves into power; 
| and my belief is, judging from what they did before, 
| that Lord Derby's party will bid higher, i e., give 
'us more real and substantial reform for the sake of 
| office than we shall ever get from so-called Liberals 
| for the sake of consistency. 


= 
ae 





Nor a Partisan, 


[This letter was the subject of a leading article 
in our last impression.—Ep. Leader.]} 





An Eccentric OLp Miser.—A bag of gold and silver 
coin was found about a week ago by a little girl, buried 
in the garden of a house at Walworth. The case having 
| been brought before the magistrate, investigations were 
| made, ahd the money was ultimately found to be the 
property of a singular-looking person, named George 
Brett, a gas-fitter, who had so disposed of it for safety. 
Brett, according to his brother-in-law, is so great a 
miser, that he only allows himself one shirt, the front of 
which has been long since worn ous so that he now 
wears it back foremost. Brett had recently had a work- 
shed in the garden where the bag was found; and the 
magistrate, feeling satisfied the property was his, ordered 
it to be restored to him, and at the same time suggested 
that he should give a sovereign to the little girl who 
found the money, and honestly refrained from appro- 
priating it. With this recommendation Brett ulti 
complied, though evidently with painful reluctance. 

Tue Late Ramway Rossertes.—Farther disclosures 
have been made in connexion with the recent railway 
robberies, and three more men have been apprehended— 
viz., Joseph Burrell, sen., a platelayer on the 
Railway ; Joseph Burrell, jun., a breaksman on the 
same line; and William Burrell, a breaksman on the 
Lancaster and Carlisle Railway. They have undergone 
an examination at the petty sessions, and two cases of 
robbery have been gone into, from which it appears that 
robberies to a large amount have been perpetrated for 
years by railway servants. The prisoners have been 
remanded. A great deal of the plunder, consisting of 
silks, shawls, boots, hardware, &c., not yet identified, has 
been discovered by the police, who are on the alert. An 
attempt, it appears, had been made to stifle the officers 
who had concealed themselves among the luggage of a 
train in order to detect the thieves. Sand and 
mixed with grease was put into the box over the wheel 
of the waggon in which they were; but fortunately this 
was discovered before the train left Carlisle. 
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THE LEADER. 














Titerature. 


Ceitics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not 
. make laws—they interpret and try 74 enforce them.—Edinburgh Review. 





“ Summer has set in with its usual severity,” said Waxrote, with lugubrious 
wit; and this primy month of June, associated in all minds with balmy 
winds, sunny skies, hawthorn blossoms, and birds 
Singing of summer in full-throated ease, 

opens ominously. The rain falls steadily, soakingly. The ground smokes. 
Long wreaths of mist wind amid the trees ; wild and wintry gusts shake from 
the branches those lovely chesnut blossoms; the British bourgeois hurries 
along under a weight of gingham and muttered growls ; Berry clanks in her 
pattens as she goes on the imperious errand. It is the wettest of wet days— 
one of Leran Hunt's wet days! Nature oozes from every pore. We have 
jast finished a morning’s work, and the wettest of wet messengers arrives, 
bearing a damp parcel. We open it—the Magazines of the Month sprawl 
upon the table, amusement and occupation for the longest, wettest day. 
Drawing the easy-chair near the fire, and giving that fire a preliminary poke, 
we take up our favourite of favourites, Fraser. A glance at the contents 
assures us of variety; let us taste the quality. The opening article on 
“« Administrative Reform” is @ propos, and will be found full of excellent sug- 
gestion. It surveys the whole question in an impartial and philosophic spirit. 
A sketch of the career of “ Sir Robert Strange” follows, abridged from Mr. 
Dennistoun’s recent work; a poor meagre paper on ‘“ Wine, its Use and 
Taxation,” in spite of its subject, lures us not through. ‘Six Sonnets” by 
Mr. Westwoop we carefully skip, and alight on the “ Possibilities of an 
Anglo-American Alliance,” written, as the initials point out, by Mr. Bristep, 
who is always worth reading, and who has peculiar right to be heard on 
America. He discusses gravely and cogently the pros and cons of this 
alarming possibility. He shows how the Americans hate England, and 
especially how they hate Louis Naprorgon, who left a bad reputation behind 
him in America; a hate, he says, which Louis Naporron seems to recog- 
nise and resent, showing a manifest disposition to slight the Americans in 
Paris, both visitors and residents, both those in private and those in public 
capacities. The Emprror or Russta, on the other hand, is popular in 
America. The Americans have always been treated with marked courtesy 
by Russia; and never once has there been any political ill-feeling between 
the nations. 


No American citizen has ever had a complaint to make against the Russians. No 
diplomatist in off; in, or oi, ever gave an American statesman the opportunity of fur- 
nishing a pendant to the Hulsemann letter on the Kosta correspondence. And while 
the Allies have often either threatened to come, or actually come, into col‘ision with 
the United States on their own side of the Atlantic, Russia has removed all suspicion 
of such danger on her part at the only possible point of contact, by voluntarily offer- 


ing to sell her American territory at no extravagant price. Nor has the Sclavonic | 


Empire ever interfered with the annexatory tendencies of the Western Republic. On 
the contrary, she has rather encouraged them. Division of the spoils is exactly her 
favourite principle. ‘ You take Egypt, and let me take Turkey,” was her language 
to England. ‘You take Cuba, or whatever else you like in this hemisphere, and let 
me take what I like in the other,” is her language to America. 

Russian agents are active in America, and largely subsidise her press. 
The strongest motive of all is the identity of sympathy existing between the 
slaveholders and the Russians. 

The position of this interest is one of the most remarkable phenomena in the 
political world. The number of American slaveholders, all told, is less than three 
hundred and fifty thousand. This oligarchy, placed amid a democracy of more than 
twenty millions, has directed and moulded the whole policy of the country, internal 
and external, for the last half century. It holds three millions of its countrymen in 
abject bondage. It has gathered around it twice that number as its accessories and 
abettors. It has almost invariably either bullied or outmanceuvred the rest of the 
population (fourteen millions and more!) on all disputed questions. In everything 
excepting the one point of admitting slavery into California—an absurdity too gross 
even for them to insist on—the slaveholders have had their own way. They have 
made the Northerners their slave-catchers by act of Congress. They have altered 
and realtered the compromises of their own devising to suit their increasing acquisi- 
tiveness. Their policy has constantly become more and more aggressive. Feeling 
that public attention has been recently drawn to the anomaly of so small a body ex- 
ercising so great an influence in a democracy, their present aim is fo increase their 
numbers. One of the desired means to this end is the acquisition of Cuba, itself only 
a step towards the reopening of the African slave-trade—a measure unblushingly 
advocated within the past year by more than one southern newspaper. The Allies, 
who have abolished slavery throughout their dominions, are the natural antagonists 
of the American slaveholder; and in Russia, with her corresponding “institution” of 
serfage, he finds his natural support. 

Mr. Bristep’s exposition of the reasons against the probability of an 
alliance with Russia is by no means so cheering; but we must send the 
reader to the Magazine for those reasons. A review of ‘Recent French 
Memoirs” is interesting, but less so than a little more skill in selection might 
have made it. We can only allude to the biographical sketch of “ Sir Henry 
de la Beche,” to the loving description of the little Thuringian capital given 
in “'Three Months at Weimar,” and to the “ Political Crisis.” The pleasant 
criticisin on “Some Pictures in the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1855,” is 
just the sort of paper which will delight those who have seen the pictures, 
and excite expectation in those who have not. 

The writer of these lines, who, in obedience to a detestable established affectation, 
designates his small single self by the imposing pronoun “ we,” is no artist, and has 
not sufficient knowledge of the technicalities of art to set up even for a connoisseur. 
He is profoundly ignorant of what critics mean by “ breadth of effect ;” he is very 


dense on the subject of impasto, and by no means clear on that of ché, Be: 
his knowledge of art is about on a par with that of nine-tenths of the publi. 4, 
had the candour to confess it. ' : 

He very much understates his knowledge; and says nothing of the fj 





makes his remarks better worth listening to than columns of 
| criticism. 

Blackwood opens with an article on Krxestey, giving hearty redo 
hearty abuse on some of his obvious merits and obvious defects, but pre. 
senting no very profound appreciation of this strange man of genius, The 
next paper, ‘“‘ Aland—the Baltic in 1854,” is very interesting, and by an eye. 
witness of the fall of Bomarsund. “Once upon a Time” igs somewhat 
ponderous gossip from the pen which in this Magazine so frequently ad. 
| dresses his ‘‘dear Eusebius.” The rest of the Magazine is taken Up With 
| continuations,” and a paper on the “ Palmerston Administration.” 
| The Dublin University has an historical essay, of singular ability andintg. 
|rest, on the “ Birth of the American Constitution,” which those who read 
|Mr. Bristep’s paper in Fraser will do well to study. It exemplifies ing 
_striking manner the minuteness with which the American Constitution 
imitated that of the Mother Country, only here and there substituting im. 
| provements: an imitation which was the wisest procedure that could be 
adopted, for it not only produced the smallest disturbance in the politica 
organism, it was also the best adapted to the genius and habits of the 
Constitutions are things of slow growth. They can be created—on paper; 
but as Cartyce in his French Revolution sarcastically and constantly shows, 
these paper constitutions will not march. America separated from Eng- 
land, and formed into a Republic, had to choose her King, thinking with 
Uxysses that “a multitude of rulers was not good, there must be one ruler, 
one King :” 





OUK ayabov To\vKotpavin’ eis Kolpavos €o0T@ 

eis BaciXeus. 
A king, however, in name, America would not have; a President was 
chosen :— 


The name of president was given to the administrator of this extensive trust of 
executive power; but the slightest consideration will show that the office differed 
j little in its real nature from that of a constitutional king. Government by a single 
| person is, in truth, more realised in the presidential than in the royal office as this 
| exists in Great Britain, the authority of “‘the Crown” being shared between the 

monarch and his confidential servants in such proportions as to leave to the formerno 
personal power except that of choosing the latter, practically by and with the advices 
and consent of the Commons House of Parliament. Thus strictly limited in power, 
the king is properly relieved of responsibility ; but the president, held responsible for 
his acts, is permitted to exercise a real and direct influence over the patronage of the 
State. Under both forms the executive office is essentially elective; the president 
| being chosen by the direct vote of certain representatives of the people, and fora fixed 
term of four years; while the king’s ministers, in whom is vested the authority of 
,“the Crown,” are practically elected and deposed by the House of Commons when- 
‘ever it pleases the whim or seems good to the wisdom of that august assembly. 
| 
| Not only the King, but the House of Lords was adopted ; adopted, how- 
lever, with a wise modification, for it is remarkable, as this writer notices, 
that no British colony, old or new, has a class from which an hereditary, 
jaristocracy could be drawn. Attempts to create a privileged order (were 
|frequently made in North America, but they failed as the Baronetship of 
Novia Scotia failed. How then could a Supreme Court be formed holding 
a position analogous to that of the House of Lords? It was formed by the 
|creation of a Senate: the members were elected not by the people, but by 
the state legislatures, and held office six years instead of two. 
| No modification of the Senate could have fitted it to exercise the functions of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, the permanent possession of which by the House of Peers is pro- 
bably the mainstay of our crudely-mixed constitution; yet, without a tribunal of final 
resort, it was manifest that the union could not be permanently maintained. To fill 
up the deficiency, the Supreme Court was invented, and to this creation of the wisdom 
of the convention of 1787, we venture to think, the world is indebted for the proof 
that has been afforded it of the practicability of a Republican Government, by the 
prolongation of its existence over three-quarters of a century. In the British system, 
the constitution, unwritten, and practically but a mixed deduction from ancient usages 
and abstract principles of right, is declared and expounded, as occasion requires, in 
the judicial decisions of the House of Lords, by a body absolutely independent ia 
theory, and, in practice, perhaps, as much guarded against undue influence as itis 
possible for human frailty to be. Individuals are thus protected against each other, 
and against the crimes or errors of the highest judicial functionaries; and the 
ment of reasonable liberty is rendered possible to the whole nation by the permanent 
existence of an institution, venerable from its antiquity and elevation, endowed with 
power to prevent public or private injury from being inflicted, either by the infringe- 
ment or the overstraining of the law. The confidence requisite to a proper discharge 
of this high function could not be created in the new commonwealth by any 
| cation of a non-permanent legislative chamber ; but it has been freely given and con- 
| tinued to the judges of the Supreme Court, nominated by the president, “ with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,” and secured during good behaviour in the tenure of 
their office and the enjoyment of salaries not to be diminished without a violation 
the articles of the constitution. The jurisdiction given to this tribunal was 
original and appellate, extending over all controversies, internal or external, in 
the general government might be involved, or one State in any way at variance 
another; but the power that gives the institution its transcendent importance 1, that 
\of deciding between the law and the constitution. An individual citizen, aggrieved. 
by the operation of an act for legislation, correctly (in reference to the letter of the, 
statute) interpreted to his damage by an inferior tribunal, may look for redress to 26, 
Supreme Court of the United States, and hope to obtain it, should it appear that 
injurious law was enacted by a State legislature, or even by Congress, im 


vention of the articles of the constitution. } . 
in 
so 


Very curious it is to trace the resemblance of our constit at of 
® variety of sects that 4 national church was impossible. ‘The writer of this 





a nation having abjured its king, having no aristocracy, and ha 





flavoured taste which belongs to so highly-cultivated a mind, and vi ; 
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paper has traced the resemblance with great skill. The article “ Geology” 


well-deserved exposure of abook which is a type of a class of vicious 
ps trying to discredit science, because science discredits orthodoxy ; 


the book exposed is Mr. Exvre Taxver’s Geology: its Facts and its Fictions. 
“A Memoir of Colonel Butler’—a name familiar to readers of Scmuier’s 


W ia—must not be passed over; nor an erudite discursive paper 
on “ Ethnology, Religion, and Politics.” Altogether we pass a wet day 
yery cozily over these Magazines, and still leave several unread ! 





THE FLURALITY OF WORLDS. 
Essays on the Spirit of the Inductive Philosophy, the Unity of Worlds, and the Philosophy 
of Creation. By the Rev. Baden Powell. wad Longman. 
Worlds beyond the Earth. By Montagu Lyon Phillips. Bentley. 
(SECOND ARTICLE.) 

IMAGINE & microscopic Animaleule moving amidst the vast spaces ex- 
tending between those mountainous masses, called grains of samd by men, 
and, in its wanderings, meeting with another Animalcule of a speculative 
turn of mind, who forthwith commences an eloquent discourse respecting 
‘the worlds beyond their world, spaces vast and inaccessible, in comparison 
with which all spaces known to Animalcular experience are but as pin points, 
pled by beings of gigantic stature, whose modes of life are various 

and astounding. Our unspeculative Animalcule would be considerably 
uzzled by such a revelation. Perhaps he would deny it altogether. Per- 
lise he would qualify it, by declaring that even if such spaces existed, they 
were probably not pee and if peopled, certainly not blessed with the 
high a sees on isation ye mo a ae 

Animal “large discourse of reason, looking before and after. 
beings can only be of a pulpy or gravelly kind, he would say, huge amor- 

hous absurdities, quite unworthy of comparison with us, “ for whom the 
world was obviously made,” with us to whom all other forms of life are 
subservient, with us who have the benefit they cannot have, the benefit of'a 

ispensation. 

ery much like this is the position of the author of the Essay on the 
Plurality of Worlds. But even more ludicrous is the position of the author 
of More Worlds than One, the Hope of a Christian and Creed of a Philo- 
yr. The former takes his stand upon our earth very much, as the 
Rey. Baden Powell observes, like the Chinese geographers, who cover the 
of the map with the Celestial Empire, and confine the wretched 
inhabitants of Europe and America to insignificant outskirts. The latter is 
more mara but more absurd. Ranging on either side are two 
classes of combatants, profusely illogical and copiously rhetorical. The 
question has become fashionable ; and the Rev. Baden Powell, in the second 
essay of the work under review, holds the balance between the two parties, 
pointing out with great felicity their abiding disregard of true inductive 

principles, and their abiding error of theological confusion :z—- 

Viewed simply as a question of philosophical conjecture, or rational probability, 
without reference to any ulterior consideration, the argument must be based on an 
extension of snductive analogies, a generalisation (so far as we can legitimately pursue 
it) upon the acknowledged relations of animated existence with physical conditions 
and cosmical arrangements adapted to it. 

As he says, the question is one which must ever remain in uncertainty, and 
the only position a philosopher can occupy in such a discussion is to see that 
the question be discussed on proper grounds. For our own parts, while in 
no sense wishing to circumscribe the wide and pleasant fields of conjecture 
and fanciful speculation, we desire that it should be distinctly understood 
that all argument on this matter is necessarily and eternally vitiated by the 
impossibility of ascertaining the primary basis of fact. We cannot know 
whether the planets are inhabited by organic beings. We are left to con- 
jecture, and our conjectures are based upon analogies, which analogies 
own confirmation. Reasoning on what is known, there are two 
positions which may be occupied with equal legitimacy. 

First, that the planets canes be r ed oy inhabited by human beings, 

it can be proved that these planets are identical with our own in 
composition, and mn development. By this is meant, that it must be proved 
that Mercury, for example, not only contains the same chemical elementary 
composition as our planet—the same gases in the same proportions—but 
also the same immediate composition, i. ¢., the same combination of elements ; 
for if there be more carbonic acid in the atmosphere there can be no human 
ae yh Now this state of immediate composition is part of the 
of the planet ; and unless all the episodes of the history have been 
ke our own, the result will not be ee ca own. The development of 
on our planet is a part of the history of our planet; nay, it has been 
suggested by German philosophers that the planet is itself an organism 
eve through the same phases of development as the egg (see Leader, 5th 
lay). The most ordinary knowledge of embryology suffices for the con- 
Vietion that any variation in the conditions which will perturb the regular 
cable of these phases, produces a variety, a monster, or a creature in- 
e of living. 
“his quite clear that we cannot prove,—that we cannot even plausibly 
conjecture—how fur the planets are identical in elementary composition, in 
Mmmediate composition, or in development. Wanting this proof, we cannot 
atgue for the existence of human beings. Such presumption as there is, is 
oy the ee of human beings. pb rn 
ut now, taking up the other position, the philosopher may say: Gran 
ere are no va deg beings pie tes fr our planet, use human 
are products of a peculiar series of developments not presumable to 
have taken place in the same serial order elsewhere ; but the question of In- 
tants is not necessarily limited to the genus Homo. Other forms of life 

a exist, even if the peculiar forms known tous do not exist. What those 

ms are we cannot know. We cannot even imagine them, for our imagi- 


Ration is restricted within the limits of our knowledge ; we can only combine | 


ents. There is not even evidence to show that these forms of 
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| prevailing amid the variety of conditions. 





DER. 


y “ 
One may answer it thus: True, on our neurine alone has the 
of sensibility ; but on another globe, other conditions, sonibhleg dha: 


be the y of some other combination of matter. To deny this abso- 
lutely would be as unjustifiable as to ony Sap a nation could possibly have 
fire-arms because had no nitre, and having no nitre they could have no 


gunpowder ; the tah perhaps being that this nation had gun-cotton, or 
some other explosive i What gun-cotton is to gunpowder, an un- 
known z may be to neurine. May be ; one cannot say, it is. 

We have thus argued pro and con. to show that argument is vain. The 
subject lies beyond real nt. On eithg side men are forced to begi 
and to end with assumptions which they have no means of proving. Yet, 
in this field of gratuitous assumption each combatant alights, like Virgil’s 
crow, 

Sicc& secum spatiatur arena, 
ready to accuse his adv of ignorance, if not of Atheism, and ready 
before all things to make his assumptions “ swt of a tremulous ortho- 
doxy. The Rev. Baden Powell, whose truly philosophic position in all these 
=" is nowhere more strikingly exhibited than in his rebukes to the 
Theologians—rebukes which come with tenfold force from a clergyman—has 
an admirable passage on this point :— 

The desire whether for peopling or for dispeopling planetary or sidereal worlds 
on theological grounds, appears to arise from the same fundamental mi or 
disregard of the proper provinces and limits of philosophy and of theology which has 
led, in so many other cases, to an unhappy and incongruous mixture of the two,— 
producing nothing, as Bacon has 80 justly observed, but ‘‘a fantastical and super- 
stitious philosophy and a heretical religion.” Of this mode of procedure we have had 
abundant instances in all stages of scientific advance. 

Without recurring to more ignorant ages, and the speculations of the schoolmen, we 
trace the very same spirit in later times in the formation of such systems as that of 
Tycho, founded on the idea of reconciling astronomy and Scripture ; in the vortices of 
Descartes, deduced by reasoning on theological grounds from the of the 
Deity ; in the cosmical theories of the Hutchinsonians, or what they termed “ Moses’ 
Principia,” founded on the Hebrew Scriptures, in opposition to Newton’s; and in our 
own times in the various schemes of the Bible geologists, each in succession 
but some new shade or modification of the same radical misconception to take the place 
of its exploded predecessor. 

It is worth while to dwell on this last instagce as very instructive in its conse- 
quences, especially to those who have not antecedently taken more general views. 
Even at the present day there are not wanting occasional attempts to keep up the 
hopeless chimera of erecting theories of geology on the Mosaic narrative. It is 
less to observe that, as all notion of an accommodation of the facts to the text has 
long since been given up by all sane inquirers, these attempts are now merely directed 
to explaining away the sense of the text; in which they no doubt succeed by such 
principles of verbal interpretation as, if fairly applied to other parts, would readily 
enable us to put on any given passage any required construction. 

All inquirers, possessing at once a sound knowledge of geology, and capable of per- 
ceiving the undeniable sense of a plain circumstantial narrative, now acknowledge 
the whole tenor of geology is in entire contradiction to the cosmoegony delivered from 
Sinai; a contradiction which no philological refinements can remove or diminish; a 
case which no detailed interpretations can meet, and which can only be dealt with as 
a whole. 

Mr. Powell is for giving unto Science the things which are scientific, and 
to Theology the things which are theological ; in this he is true to Bacon's 
energetic and admirable advice ; in this he is true to the spirit of inductive 
philosophy. 

Quitting generalities, and coming to the Essay under review, we have to 
commend it for its tone, and for some incidental remarks. It is, however, 
less an Essay on the Plurality of Worlds than philosophical reflections on 
the mode in which that topic has been trea Well worth reading, it 
brings no new arguments of importance towards an elucidation of the 
question: Are the Planets Inhabited? He inclines to believe they are, and 
the following ingenious remark must be cited :— 

At any rate, when we reflect on the extremely varied forms of animated life on our 
own globe, on the diversified structures of different classes of animals, and the mar- 
vellous adaptations of their respi y and circulatory functions to the conditions of 
their existence under the most varied circumstances, yet all preserving the most recom 
dite relations to analogy and unity of composition, we conceive there can exist no dif 
ficulty in imagining the possibility of living beings constructed with bodies of 
or less specific gravity, suited to the most widely different conditions of gra’ 
or atmospheric pressure in which they might be destined to live, and with respiratory, 
muscular, digestive, or locomotive powers and capacities developed if infinitely varied 
degrees, according to the different conditions under which they might subsist, and the 
media in which they might have to move—yet always preserving an unbroken 
analogy with some grand and universal scheme of uniformity, of which we enjoy only 
partial glimpses; while under any such variety of external form or condition, they 
may be equally capable with ourselves of being the recipients of higher principles of 
intellectual, moral, or spiritual life. 

On this we venture a comment. The unity of composition Mr. Powell 
invokes is traced within a circle of conditions which are uniform. ‘That is to 
say, zoophyte, mollusc, and mammal, however various, have a certain uni- 
formity prevailing amid variety, because there is an equivalent uniformity 
But on another theatre—in 
another world—the conditions are assumed to be different from those in this 
world. Thus all marine animals differ from all land animals in the points 
where the difference of conditions are constant; and in proportion to the 
differences between the elementary and immediate composition of our globe 
and other globes would be the absence of uniformity in the forms of life. 

We have left ourselves no space to consider Mr. Powell's Essay on the 
Vestiges ; and must trespass on the reader’s patience for another article. 
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“WAR LITERATURE. 
Pictures fom the Battle-Fields By the Roving Englishman. Routledge. 
‘A Trip tothe Trenches in February and March. By an Amateur. 
Saunders and Otley. 
Narrative of a Campaign in the Crimea. By Lieutenant George Shuldham Peard, 
20th Regiment. Bentley. 
Tuxse three volumes are, in different ways, the best specimens of War 
Literature that we have yet met with. They are all genuine books, 
written by men who are evidently above descending to the common-place 
“ eateh-penny” style of ordinary writers from theseat of war. ‘The literary 
abilities of “* The Rising Englishman” entitle him to the first place on our 
list—he has the advantage over his two brother-authors, of practice in 
writing, and of all the ease, fire, and variety of narrative which practice 
alone cangive. His book really is what it assumes to be on the title-page, 
a series of Pictures—pictures, it must be understood, of the social side of 
military life—travelling adventures in the region of the War, rather than 
battle-pieces. All subjects of the picturesque kind come alike to his hand, 
and all alike are treated in a manner thoroughly and most attractively his 
own. Constantinople and Pega—the Black Sea and the Sailors—Varna in 
its dirtiest aspects—French Privates in their pen politeness of manner— 
Transports, and the company on board—Balaklava, and dialogues between 





the English sailors and the Turks—Camp life and the Bashi-Bouzouks— | 


pen-and-ink portraits of Russian spies, oflicers, and soldiers—admirable 
sketches of the Zouaves—Travelling miseries and adventures in W\ allachia— 
the Demi-Monde, French and Russian, in the East—these are only a few of 
the “ pictures” which our lively author has brought home from the battle- 
fields, and which he always contrives to paint brilliantly and agreeably 
“ from the life.” Besides the pages devoted to the immediate subject of 
his book, there are some chapters on the abuses and corruptions of our 
diplomatic system, and some character-portraits of the highly-distinguished 
gentlemen who condescend to thrive upon them, which are strikingly suc 
cessful.as unflinching exposures of systematic wrong-doing, by a man evi- 
dently well acquainted with his subject, and thoroughly able to do full 
justice to his convictions with his pen. Leaving these passages to be 
enjoyed by our readers, we will give them one specimen from another part 
of the volume which is better adapted for our present purpose—of making 
a short extract—and will then bid the Roving Englishman heartily and 
gratefully farewell. 
THE ZOUAVE. 

Respecting the rights of property, a Zouave'’s ideas are not quite correct: he would 
steal anything to eat or drink, in an impudent, dashing sort of way, without the 
smallest compunction; but then he would walk twenty miles through a bog in a 
snow-storm to return it, if he found out afterwards that he had stolen it from any- 
body entitled to his peculiar sympathy, or if his feelings became subsequently inte- 
rested about them—or, perhaps, even fora whim. He likes brigandage more from 
the danger and bravado of it, thf from any substantial advantages which he may 
hope to reap; for if you meet him with his hands full of no matter what, that he 
may just have become possessed of at the most dreadful risk, his first object and 
anxiety appears to be how he shall get rid of his burden, to set out again immediately 
in chase of something else. If any one has ever shown him the smallest kindness, he 
will pay it with the most surprising magnificence. For a pipe of tobacco supplied to 
him at some forgotten time of need, or for a drop out of a brandy-flask, he would 
return a casket of jewels snatched from a general conflagration in a town given over 
to plunder. When he has conferred a benefit on anybody, he is apt to disappear with 
great agility, or even perhaps to do or say something offensive, in his anxiety to avoid 
thanks; and he would never thieve with such determined perseverance as when 
foraging for a sick Englishman: “Car ces Jean Boule, voyez vous, ca ne sait rien! 
ca ne sait pas s’arranger comme nous autres; ¢a ne sont que des zenfans, puis ¢a nous 
zaime! cré nom de chien comme ¢a nous zaime !” 

I think I see one of the rowdy, kind-hearted little fellows now. He is the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of a towering guardsman—for your Zouave is aristocratic in 
his ideas and predilections, so that he will seldom be seen to consort with the common 
troops of the line. Both Guardsman and Zouave are proud of their intimacy, and 
take every possible means to display it, though their conversation is utterly inecom- 
prehensible to themselves or anybody else: it consists in eccentric but fruitless sallies 
into the English language, on the one side, and into the French on the other, each 
friend obligingly translating into his native tongue what he supposes the meaning of 
the other friend may be, the first speaker confirming the translation with the promptest 
and most social approval. Our little friend looks up at his gigantic companion with 
an air of admiring solicitude and protection that completely beggars description. His 
baggy red breeches come down so low, from want of braces, as almost to hide his 
legs ; his blue} jacket flies open in-well studied disarray; and his immense turban is 
cocked so much on oné side, that it isa wonder how he keeps it on. He wags his 
hips martially, as he struts along with his little nose in the air, and his little white 
gaiters on his little feet, a yard apart from each other. He has no consciousness of 
being ridiculous, and he believes, with all his stout little heart, that the eyes of the 
world are fixed on him and his acquaintance—as, indeed, they are. 

A Trip to the Trenches differs from the volume just noticed, in that it gives 
us the martial side of military life, and takes us dangerously near to the 
enemy. The author had two objects in visiting the Trenches as an ‘* Ama- 
teur.” The first, to observe as a civilian what effect the practical exercise 
of his vocation had upon the nature of the soldier; and the second, to dis- 
cover for himself whether the terrible narratives of official incapacity and 
misconduct in the East, by which the Times startled and shocked all Eng- 
land, were exaggerated. or not. The result of these investigations appears in 
the volume before us. We can honestly praise it as an intelligently and 
modestly written book, containing much to interest and instruct, and offer- 
ing many proofs of careful observation and just judgment on the author’s 
part. His opinions on reforms that are still grievously wanted ; his nar- 
rative of what he himself saw of the condition of the army in the ‘Trenches, 
in Camp, and in Hospital; and his testimony to the deteriorating effect of 
war on the soldier’s nature, are presented to the reader with a moderation 
and fairness which have given us a most favourable impression of the author, 
and of the value of what he has to communicate. We will quote from his 
volume a page or two descriptive of 


BALAKLAVA IN FEBRUARY. 
February 3rd.—The morning was bitterly cold, wind and snow, and twelve degrees 
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really quite sickening. The stern of our vessel was about twenty yards from 
reg and there ma saw scores of miserable, half-clo mn 
shivering on the wharfs, or trying in vain to keep their blood in cipentas ”™ 
shambling up and down; no workhouse could have shown a more 
paupers than did Balaklava that morning. Good Heavens, was one’s first 
can these miserable objects, with scanty ragged coats, clothes in tatters, tout, 
in holes, or with none at all, be British soldiers, who the country is j boats 
their rulers are at this moment actually borne down with warm clothing, and by 
nished with every luxury that ‘the mind of the soldier can conceive? Rewies 
fully have the government been deceived, or how cruelly haye they deceived 
people of England? the 

The warm clothing was just now, on the 3rd of February, being served out, 
enough, Heaven knows! and long boots were being issued at the rate of six 
seven pairs to each regiment. The distribution of warm clothing was not com; 
before the middle of February, and many officers’ servants and bat-men had 
even received them by the 20th of the month! met 

Miserable as the men were when I arrived, I was assured that their condition hag 
wonderfully improved during the last three weeks. If that was true, in whaj 
pitiable case must they have been during January ? ’ 

About nine or ten o’clock fatigue parties began to drop in from the front: 
haggard, bearded men, with a reckless, desperate look that was indescribable. ss, 
of these had sheep-skin coats; some of the Artillery and Cavalry good long blue 
great coats, and even long boots; but the majority of the men, especially those of 
the line, were clothed in every imaginable patched-up, worn-out garment it jg 
sible to conceive; there was not an atom of uniform visible amongst the lot of 
them. 
| The appearance of the cavalry horses was most pitiable; if no workhouse could 
have supplied a more dilapidated quota of bipeds, no knacker’s yard could have 
supplied more miserable quadrupeds. Gaunt cavalry horses, eaten up with 
with tails half eaten off, more than half starved, and with scarcely strength to move 
| one leg before the other, were being dragged or kicked along, with slight loads of 
| planks, or bags of biscuits, under which any jackass in England would have trotted 
| away with ease. 4 

Lieutenant Peard’s Narrative of the Campaign in the Crimea asserts one 

| strong claim to our welcome—it is, we believe, the first English agcount of 
| the War in the East by an officer who has actually taken part in it, The 
author was ordered jor service with his regiment in July, 1854, and 
| was not invalided and sent home until after the battle of Inkerman, He 
was, consequently, present at all the most conspicuous events of the 
| first campaign; and he has described them in a simple, manly, straight. 
| forward manner in the pages before us. As a clear and modest narrative of 
| the war, from the personal point of view. of a brave soldier, this little book 
_has a special merit, and secures a friendly greeting. We have allowed om 
other two authors to speak for themselves ; and we must, before closing the 
| present article, in common justice extend the same privilege to Lieutenant 
Peard. A fair example of his truthful, unaffected style of writing, may be 
|chosen from the record of his own experience of the fearful hurricane in 
| which the ** Prince” was lost : 
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THE STORM AMONG THE TENTS. 

Our tent was so old and thin, that the rain came through in great quantities; but 
I fortunately had a waterproof sheet, which I laid over my bed, and it rendered me 
great service. But the men, however, had not these luxuries, and had to fight 
| against the elements as best they could. The tents were crowded to excess, and for 
some time they had as many as twenty men in each, and consequently swarmed with 
| vermin. The men’s clothes were torn and in a filthy state, and their boots were in 
| tatters on their feet; they had purchased some French-made boots at Balaklava for 
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| seven or eight shillings a pair, and these had come to pieces as soon as the first rain sn 
| fell. No one can form an idea of the wretched picture the British soldier presentedat a 
| this period, or of his emaciated appearance. t 


It blew fresh on the 13th from the south-west, but there were no indications o 
worse weather, and the night was comparatively fine, and at intervals almost calm 
Towards daylight on the 14th, however, a gale came on, which, at 6.30 AL, gow 
| into the most fearful hurricane ever remembered in that country. This was accol- 
| panied by thunder and lightning and torrents of rain. 
| Being ill, and not likely to be called out, I had unfortunately undressed myself, 
jand I had not time to put on my clothes before our tent was blown quite over ou 
| heads, inside out, the pole at the same time falling on my head, with swords ani 
things which hung around it. The wind was blowing so furiously that the sea of mul 
| which was before us was blown up in our faces, aud covered everything about us 1 
| looked in despair at S ; Who was in a roar of laughter; while our servants were 
{standing around, unable to move for amazement. All the neighbouring tents had 
| shared, or were sharing, the same unhappy fate. 

My eye caught R——’s tent still standing, and I told my servant to carry me ip 
my bedding to it. The poor wretch stopped half-way, and looked in my face, as much 
as to say, he could carry me no further, and I was in the greatest fear of being pre- 
cipitated headlong into the mud: however, he staggered on, and deposited me in the 
tent on R——’s bed, which he most kindly prepared for me. 1 found him holding 
on, in the most determined manner, to his tent-pole, which was reeling about vay 
suspiciously. Tentless friends came in all the morning, and they were sworn into 
the service, and by their united exertions it weathered the gale; others were 
about in their cloaks, drenched to their skin, seeking shelter from the pitiless storm. 
Eyes were cast to the other Divisions, and we found they were in the same plight as 
ourselves; all except the Turks, who seem better to understand the artof tet 
making. 


And so we take leave of three writers of War-Literature, who are also 
is pleasant to be able to add—three writers of good and useful books. 
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of frost. The sight that met our eyes when we went on deck in the morning was 


Partridge, Oakey; 
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for the Useful encourages 


Wea wld do ourutmost to encourage th eautiful, 
We sho itself.—GorTHE. 


A WEEK IN PARIS AND THE GRANDE EXPOSITION, 

Do they manage these things much better in France? Experience seems 
to teach us that they do not. Nothing can be clearer than this fact, which 
is now patent to all the world, that the Grande Exposition, and everything 
pertainin, thereto, from ‘the imperial bird who hatched it, to the princely 
rooster who has undertaken to bring it up—from the laying of the first stone 
to the tinselled mockery of the opening ceremony, has been a signal and 
notorious fiasco. The Parisians treat it with utter disdain ; not fifty people 

daily to see the mass of chaotic carpentry which it presents; the Eng- 
Fok and the English alone keep the game alive, and are a providence to the 
Imperial Commission, to those rapacious harpies the hotel-keepers, and to 
thefaded ‘Camelias of Mabille. 

Ought thisto be so? Considering the present condition of the business, 
perhaps yes: considering what it will be, decidedly not. More divided 
than the Great Exhibition of 1851, the present Exposition presents from no 
point of view a coup d’wil at all equal to the scene from the Crystal Foun 
tain; but when the sum total is complete, the Champs-Elysées Bazaar will 
exceed the Hyde-park Fair, both as to ground measure and quantity of ob- 
jects displayed. In some special branches the comparison will be immensely 
in favour of the former. 

Inthe present state of things it is impossible to predict what will be the 
future ce of the Palais de l’Industrie itself. It is certainly much 
smaller the Crystal Palace; the stone walls give it a heavier appear- 
anee, both internally and externally ; the many fountains, and pleasant con- 
trasts of white statuary, thrown up in relief against masses of green foliage, 
are wanting ; yet it has a harmony of its own, a chaste freshness of colour- 
ing very pleasing to the eye, even in its present state of turbulent confusion. 
Perhaps a few slight changes in the objects selected for the ornamentation 
of the nave would improve the general effect. ‘The great lighthouse should 
be turned out of the Palais bodily, either into the open air, or into the 
Annexe; such objects as Secretan’s lunar telescope, and the Greenwich 
Observatory models, should be sent wp-stairs into the gallery, and Papi's 
beautiful Florentine bronzes (notably, a splendid head of David, copied from 
Michael Angelo, and Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘ Perseus”) should come down- 
stairs. There are also one or two French articles, well enough in their way, 
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believe that it would be nothing but the sober to say that never 


have the silk manufactures been so ly ‘The 

in 1851 were as nothing in comparison to it. A few in proof of this, 
In Class 21 (Judustrie des Soies) the United Kingdom thirty-three ex- 
hibitors ; Austria, for the honour of the Vienna mills, has one and 


seven; but France has no fewer than five hundred and seven; of whom two 
hundred and seventy-two illustrate the preliminary processes, from the 
cocoon to the finest organsine, and the remainder unfold the richest fabries 
that the French loom can produce. Nearly the whole of the Northern 
Gallery is filled with brocades, satins, velvets, glacés, moires, gros de Naples, 
crapes, tulles, blondes, cloths of gold and silver, taffetas, and lustrines. Every 
hue of the rainbow, every texture, from the haziest films of gauze to the 
material for a bishop's rochet, weighty with silver and gold, are there. To 
separate them into classes and to weigh their merits against the competing 
collections in the other departments will be my task in a future paper. 

The Catalogue, in its present form, is a disgrace to its framers. For the 
classification they deserve no credit ; it has been taken directly from the plan 
of 1851. As a topographical guide it is worse than useless; one ber 
may be in the corner of the gallery and the very next half a mile off in the 
Annexe. In other respects it is a marvel of ignorance. ‘Take the English 
| portion and you find it full of blunders, which might easily have been avoided 
if an English clerk had revised the proofs. Mr. Titus Salt.is said to be a 
manufacturer of Bradford, in Wiltshire, and such proper names as Med- 
wint, Richarson, Braitwhaite, and Cartwrigth (reathla enough in novels) 
are scattered profusely through its pages. 

I cannot help thinking that most of the blunders and difficulties in the 
whole business are due to the over-division of the work among a number of 
| petty oflicials. The intentions of the Imperial Commission may be presumed 
| to be good, but unfortunately their subordinates render them null. In the 
very simple matter of giving facilities for journalists, Prince Napoleon is 
understood to have fully appreciated the obvious desirability of popularisi 
the Exhibition by means of their existence. What has been the result’ 
| Why, that no one has had what was promised, and that almost everybody is 
| dissatisfied. ‘The following scene will rem a the sort of policy abroad 
| among the underlings who infest the undertaking. On Saturday last I was 
/at work in the Palais, going slowly through such collections as were perfect, 

and taking notes. I soon perceived 1 was becoming an object of curiosity 
'to the sergens de ville: in fact, as Sam Weller said, they were “a twigging 
| of me.” Presently, up comes a pompous little man with a ‘* Monsieur, qu’est- 
/ce que vous faites la ?”—“Je prends des notes.”—* Monsieur, il est dé- 

fendu de se servir d'une plume ou d’un crayon dans le palais.” —* Pourquoi 
ca ?”—* Parce que c’est défendu. J’ai mes ordres.” Whereupon I marched 
| off tothe office of the police chef, and was thence referred to the bureau of 
| the Imperial Commission. Here, after some discussion, it appeared that a 
| young man from Antwerp (I think) had been caught taking a drawing of a 
| pattern, and that this judicious order was the result; but it required at least 
| two hours of animated discussion to convince these official Dogberries that a 
note and a drawing are two véry different things. ; 

Another anecdote to illustrate the liberality of their arrangements. Mr, 
Hope has sent a great many very valuable pictures to the Beaux-Arts, and 
/he demanded his ticket as an exhibitor; but they have refused him on the 

ingenious ground that, as he is not an artist, he cannot be an exhibitor of 
| paintings. Of course Mr. Hope is furious. How weak, how short-sighted, 
| how very much the reverse of imperial is all this shabby policy 
| Next week I am in hopes that the state of the Exhibition will enable me 
| to commence a regular examination of the several departments of industry 
lwhich it illustrates. Meantime, I shall take leave to conclude my letter 
| with a few observations upon the great dramatic lion of Paris, the Demi- 
| Monde ; that comedy which is making the fortune of the Gymnase, and the 
reputation of Dumas ji/s. L-went to see it the other evening, and esteemed 
| myself fortunate in being allowed to pay five francs for the privilege of sitting 
| wherever I could find room for a little portable music stool, which they dig- 
| nitied with the title of tabouret d’orchestre. Every place, available or _ 
| able, was crammed: orchestra, parterre, boxes, galleries, full of an eager, 
| appreciative, and demonstrative audience. French managers have a v 
| sensible way of never giving their public more than that public requires, and, 











but which might as well, for the credit of the nation, be put into a less therefore, when the public wants room it doesn’t get music; consequently, at 
conspicuous place. For instance, a piece of sculpture for an altar, repre- | the Gymnase, Apollo is now sacrificed to the presiding genius of the Caisse, 
senting the Beatification of the Virgin, with his Imperial Majesty Napoleon and not a fiddle is to be heard in the theatre. Thus is very primitive, and 
»in the foreground. What a deplorable ignorance of celestial etiquette | | becomes still more so when the régisseur gives notice of the rising of the cur- 
The English part, taken altogether, is, perhaps, in a more perfect state tain by three orthodox raps with a mallet against the wing. This, you know, 
any other national department. The potteries show most creditably, | is quite classic, for they do it at the Frangais, where music is des ‘ 
80 do the articles of ornamental furniture, so does the orfévrerie, so also the| | Having seen the Demi-Monde, I must candidly confess that i never had 
As far as I can see at present, England will bear off the palm in- | the good fortune to see a piece better, if so well, acted in my life. Every 
Gontestably in Classes 19 and 22 (Industries des Cotons, des Lins et des | part, even the smallest, is a psychological study, almost perfect. Feckeye 
vres); and it will run some of them very hard in Class 20 (des Laines). | Madame Rose Chéri is a little too obviously clever ; but Dupuis is t 
Manchester gentlemen have preferred grouping themselves together in | easiest, the most natural, the most polished artist imaginable. Selec 
a anonymous body to advertising separately their names and prices. |Their | one out of many points which might be quoted to illustrate the excellence 
collection is rich, and contains by far the best cotton fabrics in the Palais; | the acting, I may refer to the scene between Olivier de Jalin and De Nawac, 
but it is laid out with a marked ‘contempt for effect, and, probably for this in the first act. These gentlemen have met as the seconds of two hostile 
¥ery reason, has been put into a remote and darksome angle of the building. | persons, but, instead of the conciliatory tone proper to such an interview, 
will require very sharp eyes to distinguish textures in that light. De Nanjac is evidently labouring under feelings of the greatest irritation— 
1¢ Swiss embroideries and the Lyons silks are the most interesting features | not against his principal’s adversary, but against his interlocutor, that adver- 
towin the Palais, and will probably remain so. ‘Lhe former—delicate pro- | sary’s second. The real cause of this is jealousy : as De Nanjac entered the 
ductions, not of a machine, but of the cunning fingers of patient and skilful | room, a certain lady was leaving it. Now here is the difliculty of the situa- 
women—are represented much better than in 1851. ‘Lhe embroidered | tion, the true feeling does not come to the surface until the end of the inter- 
muslins and batistes from Thal, Lauzanne, Appenzell, and Saint-Gall exceed | view, but its tinge is visible throughout ; it must never be demonstrative, 
anything of the kind which I have ever seen. Broderies en plumetis, au | never thrust itself prominently forward, but still colour the whole; it isa 
pont darme, and in that beautiful and effective stitch called stoffstich ; ap- | sentiment to be expressed, not in words, but by manner. In attem 
plique work and the most perfect imitations of Alencon point; a newly-in- this, M. Berton, who played the part of De Nanjac, was perfectly successi| ; 
Vented imitation of point in relief; curtains richly embroidered with lace | there was no outburst, but with politeness upon his lips, the suffocation of 
patterns, and floral designs thrown up in coloured wool by the aid of the | passion veiled his voice. Let me not leave this part of the question without 
‘rotehet-needle, such are the attractive objects which compose this charming | a tribute of admiration to the fresh and charming talent of Mademoiselle 
ton. As for the display of the French manufactures, to give a mere | Laurentine, whose impersonation of Marcelle (the only pleasing ré/e) was 
attlogue of its excellencies would exeeed the reasonable limits of aletter. I | the most delicious piece of ingenuité possible. 
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hes sutyeragant plandite? Why this Arty 
crosses. author oyons. Let us see if : . 
Now, Heaven forbid that I should “woke revive the extinct unities. 
_ ap wa pre or a re, hesoaiss ed them, and they are gone. 
us admit that the is nable to the rules of common sense : ciieien 
But one of those rules is that a onan to ect, should be a reflex of | ‘ure, sccompanted by eeiaion o tons, on Wednesday 
7» ton ’ studio, in Great Marlborough-street. We had regarded the Rati 
some well-known folly of the age, and that - 4 capable of amendment. | these series with peculiar interest, and the result of the fir 
. . . *,* st lec 4 nas | 
No good ever came 0 doctoring an incurable. | either of these conditions | rewarded our expectation. The audience fit, though few, were proviatt’ 
exists in the Demi-Monde. The state of society depicted is neither well | comfortable seats, in the large room which had been fit up with apne, 
known, nor is it (of itself) capable of amendment. ousands applaud that | tastefulness. We see no reason why these lectures should be ¢hought to anes 
piece who have not, nor ever have had, nor (we trust) ever will have the | a limited section of the public; Signor Mont, in his luminous ana 
slightest opportunity of ascertaining whether it be truthful or the reverse. | thetic expositions, has the art of teaching without pedantry, and of pops 
But the author shall speak for himself upon both points; and for this pur- | Without triviality of treatment. J a 
pose I will quote his own description of this peculiar phase of society— aan — om a leteness of the matter satisfy the-critical, while qs 
whence it arises, and what becomes of it. These passages are the best in The lect, and modesty of the manner charm and engage the general audiae 
the piece. e lecturer speaks as a man who knows and feels his subject, 
he proceeds, he communicates his ryeshy to his hearers. 
Raymond.—But in what society are we then? For, in truth, I am at a loss rather a delightful causerie than a set, for 
Olivier—Ah! my good fellow—you must have lived as long as I have in all the firmly and powerfully, but finely and delicately too. The 4 
grades of the Parisian world to understand this, and even then it is not easy to | like a graceful garment; the illustrations are natural and spontaneous 
explain. Do you like peaches? ments of the lecturer’s argument. Signor Montr is singular! unembarrassed s 
1—Peaches! Yes. a strange tongue : he handles our English language like a biock 
Olivier.—Well! Go some day into Chevet or Totet’s shop, and ask for his best | and shapes it into thoughts of grace and images of beauty. If there 
peaches. He will show you a basket of magnificent fruit, arranged so that they | again a form of expression cast in a more Southern mould—if the pr 
cannot touch, and separated the one from the other by a few leaves. Ask the price, | forget a consonant or two for the sake of a luxurious vowel which belongs tn 
and he will tell you: twenty sous a piece, Look around you, and you will see in the | Warmer and more genial dialects than ours—we are not at all persuaded 
immediate neighbourhood of the former basket another, containing peaches equal in | these musical accidentals, if we may so call them, do not lend a zest to the speech 
appearance to the others, but more closely packed, pressed one against the other so that | Which we could not willingly forego, were they not, we believe, the evidence of 
you cannot see all round them. Ask him, how much are those? He will answer, | 42 anxiety which we can assure Signor Montt he has no cause to feel. No 
fifteen sous. Then you will ask very naturally, how is it that those peaches, as he will gain confidence in his succeeding appearances. We took a note or twoof 
large, as beautiful, as ripe as the others, are cheaper? And he will take one up deli- | the first lecture, and we shall continue to give our readers a slight sketch of 
cately in his fingers, and will turn it over, and there he will show you a little black | €ach in succession, advising, however, as many as can, to avail themselves of this 
spot no bigger than a point, and he will tell you that that is the reason of the inferior | Opportunity of learning in half a dozen pleasant evenings more of the history 
price. Now we are in the basket at fifteen sous. The women around you have every | Of Art than they will ever pick up in books, or exhibitions, 
one of them a defect in their past, a spot upon their name; they crowd one against After a feeling apology for his deficiencies as a lecturer in ish, Signor 
the other to hide this; and with the same origin, the same exterior, and the same Monti proceeded to say—(we transcribe as nearly as possible his own words)— 
prejudices as women of the gentle world, they no longer belong to it, and they com- | that the aim of the lectures was-to further a just appreciation of the works of 
pose what we call the “ Demi-monde”—something that is neither aristocracy nor bowr- | sculpture by the internal evidence presented by the works themselves, To dy 
geoisie, but which swims like a floating island upon the Parisian world, and which | this efficiently, it was necessary to diseard,—First, the idea that sculpture is 
gathers and admits all that falls and all that emigrates from those two continents, | the result of an instinct for imitation, and a desire,to produce dotmaen ot 
besides those who ‘are shipwrecked upon the voyage, and who come no one knows | Pleasure: these are only the means by which sculpture is made to exist, 


MONTYTS LECTURES ON SCULPTURE, _ 
Stcnor Monti commenced his course of Lectures on Ancient and Mo : 


; 
















































whence. Secondly, the standard of beauty (taken in a literal sense) applied indiscrim). 
Raymond.—Where is this class chiefly to be found ? | nately to judge of art: rather have the standard of truth, as leading to a mor 
Olivier.—Every where, indistinctly ; but a Parisian recognises it immediately. | just result. ‘Thirdly, the prevalent habit of applying in the judgment of worksof 


Raymond.—By what ? | different ages and nations the same and only standard of individual 

Olivier.—By the absence of husbands. It is full of married women without | or predilection: being the expression of different conditions, every one of them 
husbands. must be judged according to those conditions that have originated them, 

Raymond.—And whence comes this strange class ? : Sculpture, and the other arts of design, belong to that class of human expres 

Olivier. —It is of modern creation. Formerly adultery, as we understand it, had no | sions that have for their basis—form, and which, along with the other ways 
existence. Husbands were much more easy, and then they had, to express the same | €xpression granted to man, word (literature) and sound (music), are the meu 
thing, a much more trivial word, of which Molire made use when he ridiculed the | Which he can assert his intellectual existence—the life of his soul, his poet 
husband more than he condemned the wife; but ever since husbands, armed with a| It is the power of thus expressing the ideas of his mind that places man ab 
Code, have had the power to banish from their houses the women who have broken | all created beings. y 
their engagements, a transformation has been effected in the conjugal world which has| Sculpture is the art that embodies these ideas in forms of more or less relief; 
resulted in this new phase of society. All these compromised, separated, repudiated | and it becomes only itself when it is based upon the consciousness that the con- 
women, what becomes of them? The first went to hide her shame and weep for her | ceptions of the mind are impressed upon the beholder by the productionof sch 
fault in the darkest retreat she could find; but the second sought out the first, and, | forms. J . 
when they were two, they called a fault a misfortune, a crime a mistake, and so they | | Form stands related to conception as a symbol, as a consistent expression, M64 
excused one another and consoled one another; but when they were three, they asked | display. : 
each other to dinner ; and when they were four they got up a country-dance. And | _ Art used asa sign makes a slave of form. The symbol to be easily 
around these women are grouped young girls who have begun life with a slip, false | its form must be unalterable, The Egyptians, the Assyrians, &., are 
widows, sham wives, who bear the name of the men with whom they live, in fact, | of it among the ancients—the early Christian _art among the moderns. “When 
all the women who boast of what they have been, but hide what they are. And now | form, instead of the slave, is the companion and fulfilment of the conception, at 
this bastard society works regularly, and is considered charming by young men. Love | then reaches its climax, This was the art of Phidias, and that of the fifteenth 
is easier there than up above, and cheaper than down below. But the young men go | century of the modern era. ae 
from time to time among the courtesans, who hear from them the stories of those ladies, | But when Form becomes prevalent over conception by substituting the charm 
who joke about them, and cry in full orgie as they quote names that have once been | of materialism to that of the idea, having itself as the only end, it leads art to 
honourable, that phrase which has become acceptable to fools: ‘ You see these ladies decadence. b 
are no better than we are.” This is exemplified by the Greek art under the Romans, and by the disfigure 

ea 4 ‘ zs : rei ape : hing ments of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of the Christian era. 

This is plain ig "y there is no mistaking it—the “ Demi-monde isthe} Egypt appears the most ancient nation that, conscious of the powerful 
result of adultery, It does as well as it can, and keeps itself as respectable | means of expression sculpture would be, employed it in the embodiment of its, 
as possible; but the woman once involved in it has no more hope of regain- | religious ideas, of its laws, of its history. The condition of these ideas, and the 
ing her lost position than one pitted with the small-pox of getting back her | circumstances of that society being fixed and definite—their art assumes & 
complexion. I think, therefore, that I am justified in saying that this piece | nite and fixed character. Being only a symbol, its form must serve the coucep 
can serve no good end. | tion, and thus, in order that the symbol be easily recognised, the form is , 

And what, after all, is this M. Olivier de Jalin, who is so oracularly severe | Seana ie oe. a determined uniformity in Egyptian art resisted 
upon the shortcomings of the “‘Demi-monde?” He frequents it. We find | *°™'8" JMvasion and influence. ‘ : 
him involved in it. We find him intriguing with Geitee- tbs incarnation | _--*#mples of statues of kings, the Memnon and bad oe nt eee 
of its worst qualities. Surely there is something very strange in this French | of the earliest time, demonstrating the different ways of working of the 
asticn oF ida 9 Both J 4 1 that silly old le a hn ‘Mareute de' sculptor, were presented by the lecturer, followed by others of the time when 

, : th Jain and that silly old nobleman, the -larguis de | Egypt was under foreign influence, resisting it, and continuing true toiteelf @ 
Thonnerins, after levelling themselves with this woman, after assisting in her long as the nation existed. * 
debasement, make that very debasement a pretext for their interference} Next to the Egyptian art comes the Assyrian. It equally uses formas® 
when she attempts, by the medium of matrimony, to rise into a respectable | symbol, but of a less severe character than that of the Egyptians. 
sphere. “It is not I (says Jalin) who oppose your marriage, it is reason| Instead of strict religious tenets, it is the power and munificence ead 
justice, the social law which requires that an honest man should marry an | kings, and theirexaltation, that is the aim of the Assyrian art. To this is aa 
onest woman.” Yet both Jalin and the Marquis would call themselves | 4 tendency to display quite in keeping with the Oriental ideas of that 

** honest” men, Several diagrams, showing examples from the Nineveh marbles, were 

So are they all honourable men! But these are not the sort of men to | followed by others of Persian art, described as a pale continuation, @ last pales 


cast stones at even worse women than the Baronne d’Ange. Although the | ion of the art of the Assyrians. ined 














alin ¢ - aynlies . a The lecturer closed his remarks on Egyptian and Assyrian art by 
language of the piece is not very explicit upon the point, I think it w ould | them in their formal and imposed pl mt the instrument of power 
not be very difficult to prove that Jalin’s interference proceeded from an in- by intelligence for its own perpetuation, in fact, the symbolism of reason, 
terested motive—that he was himself in love with Suzanne. If so, his con-| the next lecture he intends bringing forward the symbolism of imagination iB 
duct becomes positively despicable. 


D ‘pos $ 3 ; speaking of the art of India. + 

It is astonishing what puffery will do; but there are some things which 
are superior to its power. It can fill a theatre and prompt the claque, but it magne I, = Oy Ce So 
cannot insure the honours of posterity. The snecess of the Demi-Monde is THE OPERAS AND THE THEATRES. in the 
his voige 





yo ey ; % . Py : t changes 
as ephemeral as that of the Jame aur Camélias. It may draw crowds for a a suusitnas whe alieeagh lameaienas AAI 
time, but it is not Tartufe ; nor is Dumas the Younger a Moliére. into a bark, is still the accomplished and elegant actor, still the finished singe 
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discourse; every topic is tous a 
jeg site 3 
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1886, 


: Giovanni extant, returns to us wonderfully vivacious, and , 
the only Don vsleome. Madomoleelle Jenny Ney, being indisposed, re- | 
of a congo to Madame Rupersporr?, a robust Teutonic soprano, who 
star at Daury Lave last season, and who contributes power and | 

to the rmance of the opera at Covenr Garpen, if not grace | 
intelligent of voice, taste and judgment in singing. Mademoiselle Bosio 
of best Zerlina we have heard since the ever-to-be-regretted 
is, a word warbles your heart away, looks bewitchingly, and, what is 
Pussuast acts with a coquetry that made us envy that rogue Masetto| 


Sad eee tn feel her heart. Marro is a true cavalier as Ottavio, and he 
- Tesoro with infinite tenderness and grace—but not as Tam-| 














the I! mio 


ing it, and we sigh for Tamperctx even while we listen with de- 


ee RIO. Mademoiselle Marat does not make us forget the adorably- | 
light to Amaxia Corpart, but she is a very pleasing and efficient Elvira. 


ello, is the Lastacue of we don’t know how many years!—| 
TSA aps it is not Leporello, but it is very pleasant and amusing, | 
~ audience thoroughly enjoys it. Tacxtarico is the most fatal, most 
most marble-voiced, and monumental of Commanders, and PoLonrni 
Ste fant as you may see any day within an easy distance of Naples, | 
Sas of naiveté, passion, and macaroni. 
Madlle, Cento danced the minuet to admiration ; the orchestra was per- | 
and the audience, as it always is with Don Giovanni, was thoroughly 
“ with the inexhaustible melodies of the RaFFAELLE of music, | There is | 

son, we rejoice to say, so unfailing as Don Giovanni, even in this age 

if the “Jyric drama.” Luerezia Borgia is announced for Monday next, for Grist 
and Manio, but Ronconi will be missed in the Duke, though TamBurtni succeed 
ee say more of the new prima donna at Drury-Lann, Madame Arca, 
than that her Norma is entirely satisfactory to very crowded and miscella- 
j at astonishingly low prices, and “ no free list.” What can we say | 

or better, of Signor AnmMANDI, the Pollio to Madame Arca’s Norma, except 

to remark that your cheap opera audience dearly loves loudness, and cares little 
* t ation ? j 
ea emanzt, a new opera by Mr. Henry Smarr has been produced, 
with Mr. Sms Reeves as tenor. The title of the opera is Berta 3 Or, the Gnome 
of Hartzburg, and a new farce, an “ original adaptation from the French,” Only 
« Halfpenny, has provided Mr. Buckstone with a good part, which no other actor | 

could make so much of. 

Mr. Wesster, Madame Cevestr, and Mr. Keevry have returned to the | 
Apetpat, and Janet Pride has resumed its success. Mr. Wricur has once more 


migrated to Sapter’s Weis. Miss Romer has commenced her operatic season | excites. 








Arrempt To Sounp N1acara River.—The gentleman 
who has been trying the experiment of sounding the 
river below Niagara Falls writes as follows :—‘‘ Another 
attempt was made with a similar iron of about 40]b. 
weight attached to a No. 11 wire—all freely suspended, 
so as not to impede the fall of the weight. I then let 
the weight fall from the bridge, a height of 225 feet ; 
it struck the surface fairly, with the point down—must 
haye sunk to some depth, but was not longer out of 
sight than about one second, when it made its appearance 
again on the surface, about 100 feet down the stream, 


GRAY.— May 25, at Surbiton- 


DRUMLANRIG.—At 26, Wil 
the Viscountess Drumlanri 


Robinson, Esq., 


RUBIC—BROOKS.—At St. 


THE LEADER. 


| et Comiques, at that theatre, on Wednesday June 6. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


liam Gray, Esq., Bombay Fusiliers : a daughter. 


TREFFRY.—May 30, the wife of R. B. Tretiry, Esq.. M.D.. 
of Nottingham, prematurely: a son. 

MARRIAGES. 
ROBINSON—TAYLOR.— May 
of Bristol, 
daughter of T. A. Taylor, +* , Canel House. 





ie i is 





UD 
at the Surrey with a new opera, by Herr Moras Lore, tha aslo! Snes 
the libretto by the emphatic Mr. Henn Drayton, the leading the 

ormance. We have not had an opportunity of judging of the 
merits of Mephi. les: we trust the score is more novel than the of 
the opera—at all events its success appears decided, and for the next three 
months Opera reigns in those regions beyond the river. 

An Italian dramatic company from Turin is performing with distinguished, 
success at the ITat1an Opera House, in Paris. The critics speak very highly 
of Signora Ristori, who is equally powerful and intense in tragedy and fasci- 
nating in comedy: in the former, uniting the passion of Dorvan with some- 
thing of the inspiration of Racner; in the latter, recalling more than once the 
abandon and finesse of Madile. Mars. JuLes Janiy, in a very pleasant feuilleton, 
expresses the universal astonishment of the Parisian audience at la Risrort 
appearing,with her natural olive complexion, without pearl powder, without fard, 
without rouge, without encre de Chine, withoue any of the aids and devices which 
even ladies in society employ in profusion. The Italian troupe will, we believe, 
give a series of performances in London at the conclusion of their 
in Paris. The Sr. James’s Tuearre will probably be their destination under 
the auspices, we trust, of Mr. Mircuetr. ‘Talking of the Sr. James’s Tuearae, 


| we learn with real satisfaction that the eccentric M. Levassor, of the Panag 


Rorat, will comm€nce a short series of French Plays and Matinées 
A London season without 
French Plays is a saison morte. We have no need to recommend M. Lz- 
VASSsoR to our readers. 





Mr. WY pg, ever indefatigable in sustaining the public curiosity, is about to open 
another new room at the Great Globe in Leicester-square, on Monday next. In 


| this new department he has placed a careful and authentic model 


and the surrounding shores of the Gulf of Finland, and a larger model of the 
Baltic, its gulfs, shores, and islands, particularly interesting to us at this season 
when the second campaign in those waters is opening with new hopes of distine- 
tion and success. We are indebted to Mr. Wyxpe for his enterprise and zeal in 
enabling us from time to time to follow the movements of our fleets and armies 
by the aid of these precise and vigorous models, which offer a far more satisfactory 
and complete representation of the lands and waters they depict, than the largest 
and clearest map ever afforded. 

Mr. Burrorv’s Panorama of Sebastopol, and the Allied positions, without 
being perhaps strictly accurate in every detail, is one of those picturesque 


| and life-like versions of a scene of which we have all some likeness or other in 


our mind’s eye, which assists the imagination of the spectator without any serious 
infringement of the reality, and, without undue licence of effect, gratifies and 





Caledonians, 644, 653; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 58, 60; 
Eastern Counties, 12%, 124; Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland, 97, 99; Great Western, 68, 69; London and 
Brighton, 101, 108; North Western, 103}, 1033; South West- 
ern, 844, 854; Midland, 74§,753; Great Northerns, 92), 93); 
ditto, A stock, 78, 80; ditto, B stock, 125, 127; Leeds, 814, 
82}; Yorkshire, 52, 53; Berwick, 75, 76; Oxford, 2%, 30; 
Lancaster and Carlisle, 75, 80; South Devon, 13, 14; An- 
twerpand Rotterdam, 8}, 8); Eastern of France, 364, 37; 
Great Luxembourg, 33, 4; East Indian, 243, 254; 4 








hill, Surrey, the wife of Wil- 


ton-crescent, Belgrave-square, 
g: twins—a boy and agirl. 





F 24. 24 pm.; Extension, East India, 34, 34 pm.; Madras, 
24, at Reading, Alfred | if pm.; Northern of France, 364, 37 ; Paris and ‘ons, 274, 
to Emma Alien, eldest | 28 pm.; Paris and Orleans, 47}, 49); Paris and n, 


42; Rouen and Havre, 23}, 24%; Great Central of France, 


uuke’s, Southampton, John | 33.4 pm.; Western of France, 8,8} pm.; Western of 











and skipped along like a chip, until it was checked by 
the wire. We then commenced hauling in slowly, which 
made the iron bounce like a ball, when a cake of ice 
struck it and ended the sport. J am satisfied that no 
metal has sufficient specific gravity to pierce that current, 
even with the momentum acquired by a fall of 225 feet. 
The velocity of the iron, when striking, must have been 
equal to 124 feet per second; and, consequently, its 
momentum near 5000 lb. Its surface opposed to the 
current was about 50 superficial inches. This will give 
an idea of the strength of that current, and, at the 
same time, hint at the Titan forces that have been at 
work to scoop out the bed of the Niagara river."—New 
York Herald. 


—————— 
* FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, May 29. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—Jonn Hosxry, Black- 
burn, currier. 


place, Knightsbridge, builder—- Henry Cox, Reading, 
OSEPH Doveras, Sumner-terrace, Brompton, apo- 
—CHARLES MAssINGHAM, Birmingham, jeweller— 
Wala Butcuer, Lichfield, coach builder 
Jorce, Worcester, commission agent—Joun M‘Cartny, 
Aston, Birmingham, publican—SamMvurL WARREN, 
tester, licensed victualler-—Tnomas Hake, Exeter, fur- 
OHN CHRISTIE, Accrington, Laneashire, machine 
maker—JonN and GEORGE BARTON, Manchester, copper 
manufacturers — BENJAMIN GREGORY, Sheffield, 


BANKRUPTS.—Grorcre SmitH STREDDER, Lancelot | 


_MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 


PEREGRINE | 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—J. Forrester and R. | 


Mitwain, Glasgow, plasterers—A. MACDONELL, Kilmoni- 
vaig—W. ‘Ripetr, ilasgow, carter—D. DouGias and J. 
Bulg, Edinburgh, merchants. 


Friday, June 1, 

BANKRUPTS.—Francis Burren, Berkley-street, Clerk- 
rE Skipp PEEpieEs, East Dereham, 
uiider—GEORGE GENT, South-row, New-road, 
Soeer—THoMAs and Joseru ROUTLEDGE, Lambeth, saw 
mills tere TE wou As FEMLETT Brown, Woolwich, 
er—GEORGE JOHN HUMPHREYS, Crown- 

court, Old Broad-street, City, underwriter aud insurance 
broker—PEREGRINE Jorcr, Worcester, commission agent 


| 


~Jouy Parkinson the elder, and JouN PARKINSON the | 


» Leicester, hosiers—WALTER BrETTELL, Little 


h-street, printer—RoBeErt and DovGLas BLACK- | 
ne New-road, Whitechapel, drapers—Joun LEAKE, | 


Parsons, son of John Rubic, Esq., of Potsdam, Prussia, to 
Harriet Alice Brooks, daughter of John Coupland, Esq., 
Southampton. 

WILLIAMS—CARY.—May 26, at Woodford, Essex, Watkin 
Williams, of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, Esq, to 
Henrietta, daughter of W. H. Cary, Esq., Woodford, 

DEATHS. 

WHITTENHAM.— May 9, of consumption, after four years’ 
suffering, Honor Whittenham, for upwards of seventeen 
years the faithful and devoted servant of Dr. Oliver, of 
Addison-terrace, Kensingtou. 

STRANGFORD.—May 29, at 68, Harley-street, Percy, 6th 
Viscount Strangford, aged seventy-four. 

LOVE.— April 21, James Love, Esq., of Staunton-upon-Wye, 
and Ross, Herefordshire. As a Lieutenant in the Roya 
Horse Artillery he was actively engaged in the Peninsula 
Campaigns from 1809 to 1815, receiving for his services 
the medal and clasps; aged sixty-three. 

GRAEFF.—May 22, at Maunheim, Hofrath and Professor 
Franz Graeff, Aulic Counsellor to H. R. H. the Grand- 
Duke of Baden, Knight of the Order of the Lion of 
Zaehringen, &c. 


Commercial Wtoirs. 











Friday Evening, June 1, 1855. 


: | Tue Funds continue to rise, and the few Bears that are left 
Glou- | must have made a dismal loss this last settling. The dif- 
| ferent telegraphic communications that have arrived from 
| the Crimea this week, and through Paris, have given a great 


impetus to all kinds of stocksand securities. But the prin- 
cipal excitement has prevailed in the 6 per cent. Turkish 
scrip. A rise of 4and5 per cent. has taken place, and 
still the buyers are numerous, Various reports are in circu- 
lation that the present 6 per cent loan will be paid off at 
par and anew 4 per cent. stock created, the interest gua- 
ranteod by France and England. The future loan would be 
seven or nine millions, and the Egyptian tribute assured as 
an annual payment of the interest. There are other rumours 
on the subject, not sofavourable to the scheme, but it would 
seem that the stock is at least worth par. Railways are al 
good, and have felt the rise in the funds very sensibly. 
Mines are still at low water, Santiago and United Mexican 
alone fluctuating. Great Luxembourg Rail a satis- 
factory concession from the Belgian Government, and ought 
togo much better, but there has been a dislike to have any- 
thing to do with this company for some time, and for good 
reasons. Peninsular and Oriental have held a most satis- 
factory meeting, and have declared a dividend of 3} per cent. 
for the half year, carrying over a good reserve fund. London 
and South-Western had a very stormy i ay 
touching the extension of the coast line from Dorchester. 


aS 


| 219,213; ditto, Bonds (76), 110, 112: ditto (62), 107, 108; 
| Grand Trunk of Canada, 6, 54 dis.; West Flanders, 3%, 4; 
Royal Danish, 1, 2 pm. ; Agua Frias,4,3; Brazilian Imperial, 
24,3; Cocaes, 24,3; St. John del Rey, 31, 38; Colonial Gold, 
4,2; Waller, §,2; United Mexican, 5}, 6}; Santiagode Cuba, 
64, 7; Peninsular, #,#pm.; Linares, 7,74; Pon 15, 
16; South Australian, Copper, §, 1; North British Austra- 
lasian Land and Loan, 3, 1; Scottish Investment, 13, 2; 
Australian Agricultural, 33, 35; Peel Rivers, 3, 3}; South 


Australian Land, 38), 393; Australasian k, 82, 84; 
London Chartered Kank of Australia, 21), 224; Union of 
Australia, 72, 74; Oriental Bank, 37, 39; Crystal Pal: 3t, 


3); General Screw Steam, 144, 15; Canada Government 6 
per Cent. Bonds, 113, 113) ; Canada Land, 119, 121. 


CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, June 1, 1855. 
THE arrivals of Wheat and Oats since Monday are liberal, 
and of Barley moderate. 

During the last two days there has been some demand for 
Wheat for France, and a few sales have been made. This has 
| caused holders to be extremely firm in their demands, 
| Business done has been at fully Monday’s rates. 

There has been a fair demand for Oats, but not sufficient to 
prevent a decline of 6d. from Monday's rates. - 
Barley, Beans, and Peas remain without alteration. 

The arrivals off the coast are few. A of Saidi Wheat 
arrived has been sold to the Continent at 52s. 9d., and one 











of Beheira at 46s. 6d. to United Kingdom. Fora of 
Beans off the coast 36s. is asked to the United om. 
M n Maize on passage is offered at 50s. per 480 Ib.; 


Galatz at 40s. ; Egyptian at 40s. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICES.) 























Sat, Mon. Tues. Wed. Thur. Frid. 
Bank Stock...... 2094 210 | ; 
3 per Cent. Red. . 91 9 91g Mg 91 
3 per Cent. Con. A 91 924 ' 924 924 on | 
Consols for Account, 91 91h 92) 993i 
$§ per Cent. Am, 00.) oc... | cesses | cperte | coseee | eresee | ennee 
Be et Re Be Be ee es | osenae 
| Long Ans. 1860.......| ...... Si 315-16 3h 315-16 3G 
| India Stock............) 2... 285. | 236 | cesses ssese, | 
| Ditto Bonds, £1000 | ...... ay | scott 19” | cccoee 
Ditto, under £1000 |...) ee 18 | s.svee f secene 
| Br. Mille, £3008 17 4 17-|.19 | ee 
itto, £500 pt ees tee ae 
20 16 16 | 1 





| Ditto, Small ..........; 
| FOREIGN FUNDS. 
|Last OPPicraL peas DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 
Brazilian Bonds we ussian Bonds, 5 per 
| Buenos Ayres6per Cuts. 59 Cents., 1822. 


setae oo 

























Jats Went n, Yorkshire, woollen manufacturer— | Canada Government 6 per cent. shares maintain their full | . | Spanish sp.ct. New Def. i8f 
lime merchante ed kiCHARD EDwrs BrBny, Manchester, | Vaiue; all Canada lines are good. Grand Trunk shares are | .. | Spanish Committee Cert 





; or Ma sdbay Be 3 
iomas Davies, Narbeth, Pembrokeshire, | ¢ , . 
7 . ’ | firm, as are also Great Western of Canada. Money is easy, | Mexican 3 perCents.... ... of Coup. not fun....... ... 
eux Lupton, Bradford, innkeeper. | and a great victory in the Crimea will start up the funds to | Mexican 3 per Ct. fo: Venezuela 4} per Cents. ... 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. —Ropert Jackson, | 93 or 94,ex dividend. Crystal Palace shares continue flat. Acc. June 15 ..........+ 224 igian 44 per Cents... ... 
Dougias-street, w, wood merchant—DAvID ALEX-| Consols close at four o’clock, 93, 93), for account 10th of | Portuguese 4 perCents. ... | Dutch 24 perCents....... ... 
4uDzR, Kirkintilloch, victualler and lime merchant. July; Turkish 6 per cent., 813, 82; Russian Fives 99, 101. Portuguese 3 p. Cents. ... | Dutch4perCent.Certi? ... 










































































































pees PL BYG—— tee, | LEVARSOR 
: a » 
offtira des SOFRKES et des MATINEES, RECREATICES 
Tee de . JAMES, commengant Mercredi soir, 6 Juin 
prochain 


S’adresser chez Mr. Mrrcret, 33, Old Bond-street. 


Werte OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. WIGAN. 


onday, and during the week, will be performed the New 
Onieknal Comedy, called 


M 
and . 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 
In which Messrs. A. W , Emery, G. Vining, Miss Maskell, 
and Mrs. A. Wigan will appear. 
nelude with 


To co 
A BLIGHTED BEING. 
Characters by Messrs. F. Rebson, Danvers, Leslie, H. 
Cooper, and Miss Marston. 


G ALLERY OF GERMAN ARTISTS. The 
THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the WORKS 

of MODERN GERMAN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN, daily, 

from Ten tili Six. Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 

Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, next door to the Clarendon. 


PPHOTOGEAFHIC EXHIBITION.—An Ex- 
hibition of the finest English, French, and Italian 
s is now open at the Photographie Institution, 
street. Open from 10 to 5. Admission, with 

















PITCH & SON'S 


CELEBRATED BREAKF. BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 
“The City is the emporium for all good things; and the 
emporium.for rich and delicious bacon is FITCH & SONS, 
66, Bishopsgate-street.”— Vide United Service Gazette, 


March 31st. 

This celebrated. Bacon has now been fifteen years before 
the public, and still retains its deserved pre-eminence. It 
is sold by the side, half-side, and separate pieces. 

The half-side of 30!bs....... «. 9d. per Ib. 
The Middle-piece, 121bs.................. od. ,, 

THE FINEST DESCRIPTIONS OF CHEESE, 
Stilton, Cheshire, Parmasan, Somerset, North Wiltshire, 
and others. 

HAMS—namely, the far-famed and still unrivalled York- 
shire, together with Somerset, Westphalia, and Brunswick. 

OX TONGUES CURED UPON THE PREMISES, both 
pickled and smoked. 

Wiltshire Chaps and Chines, Anglo-German Sausages. 


FITCH & SON’S HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS. 
s. d. 
Fine rich Chesire Cheese, by single Cheese...Per lb. 0 . 









Good Sound ditto, ditto................ wf 
Ditto Serviceable ditto, ditto ooo OT 
Vine New Salt Butter by Half Firkins.................... 011 
Very good ditto, ditto..............cccsceeeees ..9§d. to 104 
Fine Small and Large Hams............ ducncouuatisnectete » 8to9 


A remittance is requested from correspondents unknown 
to the firm. Deliveries free to all the London Railway 
Termini, daily, and the suburbs twice a week. A priced List 
of the parts of a side of their celebrated Bacon free upon 


application, 
FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 


No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Established 1784. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA. 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, ofall known remedies, the most 
ure, safe, active, and efficacious in the purification of the 
lood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofulous 
substances, humours of all kinds, which roduce rashes 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head, sore eyes and 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on any part of the 
body. Itis unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the system. 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, seabs, 
imples and every variety of sores on the face and breast. 
tis a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to the 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep to the 
nervous and restlessinvalid. It isa great female medicine, 
and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex than any 
other remedyin the world. arehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exoter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS and CO., 
Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pints, 4s.; small quarts, 
4s. 6d.; quarts,7s.6d.; mammoths, 11s. 








rP\RIESEMAR.—PROTECTED BY ROYAL 

LETTERS PATENT OF ENGLAND, and secured 
by the SEALS of the ECOLE de PHARMACIE de PARIS, 
and the IMPERIAL COLLEGE of MEDICINE, VIENNA. 


TRIESEMAR, No. 1, isa Remedy for Relaxation, Sper- 
matorrhoea, and Exhaustion of the apotem. it 


TRLIESEMAR, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
Three Days, completely and entirely eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which Capsules have so long been thought 
an antidote for, to the ruin of the health of a vast portion 
of the population. 


TRIESEMAR, No. 3, is the Great Continental Remed 
for that class of disorders which, unfortunately, the English 
physician treats with Mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
of the Patient’s constitution, and which all the Sarsaparilla 
in the world cannot remove. 


TRIBSEMAR, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or 
smell, and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the 
toilet-table without theér use being suspected. 


Sold in. tin cases, at 11s. each; free by post, 2s. extra, 
divided into separate doses, as administered by Welpean, 
Lallemand, Roux, &c., &e. ‘To be had wholesale and retail, 
in London, of Robert Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay and 
Co., 68, Oxford-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; H. 
Ingham, Dru t, Market-street, Manchester; Priestley, 
Chemist, oa only Liverpool: Winnall, Bookseller, High- 
street, Bi ; and Powell, Bookseller, 15, Westmore- 


land-street, Dublin. 
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ENUINE COCOA.—Cocoa has been desig- 
pesdultines oftan vugehahe Lingdow, aud, onan. propesly 
s of the ngedom, prope! 
prepared, is justly celebrated for its peculiarly invaluable 
nutritive properties. So keen, however, has been the 
avidity to render this article a iuerative manufacture, and 
so strenuous the competitive efforts thereby excited, that 
the most flagrant adulterations have been resorted.to, with 
the sole aim of lowness of _ The evils with which so 
baneful a system is fraught are strikingly manifest to the 
medical profession, who, highly esteemimg Cocoa (in its 
PURE STATE) as an article of diet, frequently prescribe and 
recommend it to invalids-as a remedial agent in promoting 
health. The results are, however, too often rendered nu- 
gatory by the impurity of the article supplied. 

The magnitude of our legitimate business as Tea Dealers 
necessarily precludes our devoting a strict and essential 
supervision to the manufacture of Cocoa; we have therefore 
completed arrangements with the highly respectable firm 
of Messrs. HENRY THORNE and CO., Leeds, whose many 
years’ successful experience in the preparation of this article, 
and the celebrity they have thereby acquired, together with 
their uncompromising determination to adhere to the prin- 
ciple they originally adopted, viz., to manufacture only from 
the cheicest Nuts, and to rigidly eschew adulteration in 
any shape whatever, warrant us in recommending their 
“GENUINE TRINIDAD COCOA” to our numerous 
Friends, to the Medical Profession, and to the Public. 
Price—TENPENCE per POUND. 

SIDNEY, WELLS, and CO., Family Tea-men. 
8, LUDGATR-HILL, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR LONDON. 











(pe * APPS” BREWERY, LITTLEHAM, 
BIDEFORD, NORTH DEVON. 
“ APPS” ALE—* APPS” PALE ALE. 

The peculiar excellence of these Ales (independently of 
being, as says the Lancet in July, 1854, “ clear, sparkling, 
and weil brewed”) is derived from the presence in the 
“Apps SPRING” from which they are brewed of the finest 
Saline and Tonic matter in singular combination. 


The well-known Chemist, Herapath, in a letter to the 
v. J. L. Harding (owner of the “ Aprs” Estate), writes as 
follows :— 
“ Bristol, 1853. 
“ Sir,—I take it for granted you have received my report, } 
in which I have stated your SprineG to bea good brewing 
water, with Tonic and other properties, &c., &c 
“WILLIAM HERAPATH, F.C.S.” 
The same great authority bears evidence to the purity 
and excellence of the Ale :— 
“ Bristol, 1854. 
“To the Proprietor of the ‘ Apps’ Brewery. 
“Sir,—I have examined and analysed four specimens of 
your Beer of various strengths; I find them clear, sound, 
and well brewed, &., &c. I have no doubt your Beers will 


become popular, 
“WILLIAM HERAPATH, F.C.S.” 








The celebrated Dr. Ure expresses great satisfaction, and 
sa 


ys :— 
“ Having submitted to chemical examination a angie of 
the ‘Apps Aug,’ I find it to be clear, sound, and well fer- | 
mented, most grateful to the taste, and supplying a whole- 
some and invigorating beverage. 

“ London, 1855.” “ANDREW URE, M.D., F.R.S. 


Many other Medical Men in London have strongly recom- 
mended these Ales, on account of their purity and freedom 
from adulteration. 

Dr. Bright writes :— 

“Thave examined a sample of the ‘Arrs ALB,’ and can 
with great confidence recommend it as a most wholesome 
and nutritious beverage. 

* London, 1855,” “JAMES BRIGHT, M.D. 


For particulars, apply to W. D. BRAGINTON, Esgq., 
Bideford. 


Accounts collected Montily, 


A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. 


R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
52, FLEBT STREET, has introduced an ENTIRELY 
NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
without springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly re- 
semble the natural teeth as not to be distinguished from the 
originals by the closest observer ; they will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found superior to any teeth ever | 
before used. This method does not require the extraction 
of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and pré- 
serve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation and mastication. Decayed teeth rendered sound 
and useful in mastication. | 











EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD.— 

Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Relief 
of the Deaf, a Book of 30 pages.—An extraordinary Dis- 
covery,—Just published, sent free by post toany deaf person 
writing for it, “A STOP TO EMPIRICISM and Exorbitant 
Fees.” Sufferers extremely deaf, by means of this book, per- 
manently cure themselves, in any distant part of the world, 
without pain or use of any instrument. Thousands have 
been restored to perfect hearing, and for ever rescued from 
the snares of the numerous advertising, dangerous, un- 
qualified pretenders of the present day. It contains lists of | 
_—? cures, published by Dr. F. R. HOGH TON, Member | 
of the ondon Royal College of Surgeons, May 2, 1845; | 
L.A.C. April 30, 1846; Consulting Surgeon to the Institution | 
for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall Mall, London, | 
where all letters are to be addressed.—Personal consulta. 
tions every day between 11 and 4 0’clock.—Sufferers deaf 40 
or 50 years have their hearing perfectly restored in half an 
hour without a moment's inconvenience. Testimonials and 
certificates can be seen from all the leading members of the 
Faculty, and from Patients cured, 


| 
| 





Th 7 To T y z 
pave SERN OUS MIND AND HEAD! 
’ SUFFERERS, from Noblemen to Mechanics, havi 
tried ali advertised and other remedies without a oe hove | 
during eighteen years, been obliged to apply tothe Rev, Dr. 
Willis Mosely, 18, Bloomsbury - street, Bedford - square 
London, and 50 are not known to be uncured. Means of 
cure only to be paid for, anda relapse prevented for life. 
Novel Observations, a pamphlet on nervousness, franked to 
any address if one stamp is sent; or, for36, Twelve Chapters 
on the Only Means of Curing Nervous or Mind Complaints; 
“the best book on nervousness in our language.” 
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with ormolu ornaments 


12/. 128.; Bronzed Fenders complete, with al 
7s.to3l.; Steel Fenders from 2 15s, to 6l. Tanda, ; 
ormolu ornaments, from 2U. 15s. to 7. 76.5 


1s. 9d. the set to. 4/. 4s. 
Stoves, with radiating 


enabled to sell at these very reduced charges 
Firstly—From the frequency and ex 
4 tent of his punch. 


an 


Secondly—From those 
for cash. 


ENDERS; STOVES) ands 
F Buyers of the above are ae 
ciding, to-visit 


59, Oxford-street (corner of New LION'S 80 

q -street. (corner of Newman-st t), Nos, 
Newman-street, and 4 & 5, Perry’s-place, Th yy 
” in gg and : 


GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as cane 
elsewhere, either for variety, novelt beauty . 
exquisiteness of workmanship. Briek Of desi 
ornaments and two sets of bers, 2: 143.to 














such an: ag } 
ES, ‘Ri tee 
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and two sets of toa 
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Sylvester ; 
hearth =~ og a ee Pa 


purchases being made exclusiny 


ATHSand TOILETTE WARB—Wy, 


4IAM 8S. BURTON has ONE LARGRS) 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of 
The Stock of each is at 


TOILETTE WARE. 
largest, newest, and most 
onl unebed at 

tended to make his esta’ 
this country. Portable 
32. to 5t.; Nursery 15s 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A 


Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour, and.Camp 
Toilette Ware in great variety from 15s. 6d. to 45s, the 


Three. 


TPHE BEST 
TON’S. He has TWO V 
devoted to the EXCLL 
Bedsteads and Children 
and Mattresses. 


from 17s. 6d.; and Cots, 
mental Iron and Brass 
2/. 13s. 6d. to 151. 15s, 


rices, Pronostlouste with rt 


SHOW of IROW 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 


Common Iron fro 
Portable Folding Bedsteads, from 128; 64; Patent 


Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and sacking 
from 20s. each; p 


i 


& 
eE 


varied ever submitted tothe 


H 


lishment the-most 
Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillow 


ii 


- to 32s.; Sponging, 1 5 
large cncortneeal a as Puree 
Shower ~~ 


£ 
2 


rae 


/ERY LARGE ROOMS, whi 
TSIVE SHOW of 

’s Cots, with Iron and Brass 
lés.; 
Iron 


if 


é 


Bedsteads, in great variety, from 


pats MACHE AND IRON TRA. 
TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and 


wholly unprecedented, 
novelty. 


New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 


per set of three eee 
Ditto, Lron ditto ese 
Convex shape ditto 


Round and Gothic waiters, 


equally low. 
WILLIAMS. BURTO 
IRON MONGERY (incl 


and japan wares, iron and brass beds 


whether as to extent, variety, o 


fi 
cake and bread baskets, 


N has SIXTEEN LARGE SHO¥- 


| ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 


uding cutlery, nickel silver, 


so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily anda 


once make their selectio 


ls. 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free, The 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-street); 1, 
2, and 38, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PBRRY'S 


PLACE, 
Estab 


lished A. D. 1820, 





FURNISH YOUR 





HOUSE WITH THE BEST 


ARTICLES 
A T DEANE'S Ironmongery and Fumishing 


y Warehouses. Est 


ablished a.p. 1700. A Priced. Pur- 


nishing List, free by post. 


DEANE, DRAY, and 
London-bridge. 


CO. (Opening to the Monument), 





ADNAW’S Improved Patent Groats ‘nd 


THE ONLY 
And Strongly recomm 


PO INVALIDS, 


Barley. 

EXISTING PATENT, 
vended by the Medical Profession. 
MOTHERS, AND FAM- 


LIES.—The important object so desirable to bet 


J.C. ADNAM, PATENTEE 


| tained has at length been secured to the Public byd. 


2s, who, after much time 


tion, have succeeded by their Jmproved Process in pro 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 


The Barley being prepared by a similar processis as put 


as can be manufacture 


1d, and will be found to produces 


light and nourishing Food for Infants and the 


A report having been 
white a character could 
Barley alone, the Patent 
authority for an analys 
which is subjoined: — 


Che 


I have submitted toa 


in them only those principles which are four 


circulated that preparationsof ® 
not be produced from Groats and 
ees have had recourse tothe et 
is to establish the fact, & COpy 


mical Laboratory, Guy’s Hospital, 
February 19, 1855. 
microscopical and chemical exsi 


| nation the samples of Barley-meal and Groats ow #7] 


in good Bariey. 


have forwarded to me, and I beg to inform you that I 


There is no mineral or ot 


| result of my investigatio 1 ‘ 
| to possess those nutritive properties assigned by thelate Dt 
| Pereira to this description ot fcod. 


her impurity present; an¢,™ 
n, 1 believe them to be genuine, 00 


(Signed) A. S. TATIOB 


“‘ Messrs. J. and J. C. ApNamand Co.” 
Cavrion.—To prevent errors, the Publie are rouse 


PaTEeNTERS, J. and J. C. 


To be obtained Whol 
lane, Queen-street, Lon 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. ¢ 
at 2s., 58, and 10s, each, 


| to observe that each Package bears the 


ADNAM. 


esale at the Manufactory, Maidet: 
don; and Retail in Packets 
-ach, and in Canisters for rus: 
of all resp 


' gists, &c., in Town aud Country. 
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Sons 2, 1855. 
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OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Rotal Charter, 1847. 


Courtof Di rs grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
Bais upon company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 


ved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 
ness with the Australian colonies generally con 
ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 
sg Offices, 54, Old Broad-street 
— Company TLLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Fondon; June; 1855. 


—— 





St GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | 


118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 


P : es of 51. each. Deposit, 17. per 
Capital, 100,0002., in Chases of 5 1 3 


Share. 


‘On which Interest, at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum 


exclusive of Dividend, is guarantecd by the Deed of Settle- 


Chairman—Viseount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s 


Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 


square, Notting-hill. 
Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 


Aunuities and Endowments for families, children, and 


others on the most favourable terms. 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps. 
Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed, 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No.3, PALL Mat East, LONDON: 
Established A.D. 1844. 


ARTITES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 

arerequested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 

by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with 
perfect Security. 

The Interest is payable in JaNvARY and Juty, at the 
Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 
various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without 
delay or expense. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 
on application. 





ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,000/., 
in Shares of 5/. each ; call, 10s. per Share, 


Every description of insurance business transacted atthis 
office. Policiesabsolutely indisputable. Guarantees afforded 
against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, frauds, debts, 
insolvency, and non-payment of rent. Fire and life insu- 


rance effected on improved and safe principles.—Plate-glass | 


insured, 


Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c.,can be had 
on application, 





J.G. HUGHES, Secretary. 


T Mr. MECHI’S ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, 
REGENT-STREBT, and 4, LEADENHALL-STREBT, 
are exhibited the finest specimens of BRITISH MANU- 


FACTURES in Dressing-cases, Work-boxes, Writing-cases, | 


ing-bags, and other articles of utility or luxury, suit- 
able  enatation. 
Maché Manufactures and bagatelle tables—table cutlery, 
Tazors, scissors, penknives, strops, paste, &c. Shipping 
orders executed for merchants and captains—an extensive 
assortment of superior hair and other toilet brushes. 





E THOUSAND BEDSTEADS TO 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEAL and SON have just erected 
extensive Premises, which enable them to keep upwards of 
One Thousand Bedsteads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty 
Which are fixed for inspection, comprising every variety 
of Brass, Wood, and Iron, with Chintz and Damask Furni- 
complete. Their new warerooms also contain an 
ssortment of BEDROOM FURNITURE, which comprises 
ery requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Ser- 
ms, to the newest and most tasteful designs in 
pap other Woods. The whole warranted of the 
and best manufacture. HEAL and SON’S IL- 
WSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, AND 
PRICED LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by Post —HEAL 
m4 80N, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 
hilt 


16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.— Trousers 
and Waistcoat, 22s..Coat, Waistcoat, and Trousers, 
made to order from Scotch Tweeds, ail wool, and 
thoroughly shrunk. 

Te TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 
tines Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waistcoat, 
to order by B. wag teal Merchant Tailor, 74, 
‘or quality, style, and workmanship, caunot 

be equalled by any house in the kingdom. . 

N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
E'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be 
effective invention in the curative treatment of 
le use of asteel spring (so often hurtful in its 
}is here avoided,a soft Bandage being worn round 
md Meme the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
ease and ain Pad anc Patent Lever, titting with so much 
Sloseness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
the during sleep, A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the cet (Which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
being oe erence of the body, two inches below the hips, 
Piceadiliy to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHIT E, 228, 
»London. 


eEpy 


oa FEIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c., for VARI- 
LING of ¢ yand all cases of WEAKNESS and SWEL- 


interiare, nad POS: SPRAINS, kc. They are porous, light 
hoxpensive, and.are drawn on like an ordi- 
MY stocking, Pricefrom 7s.Gd.to lis. Postage, 6d. 


’ 


A separate department for Papier- 


T= THIRD ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL 
of the NATIONAL ORPHAN HOME will take place 
at the STAR AND GARTER, Richmond Hill, on FRIDAY, 
June 22, when 
... His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE 
will preside. 
FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF STEWARDS. 
> The Right Honourable the Earl of Effingham. 
The Right Honourable the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
_ The Right Honourable Lord Berners. 
, The Right Honourable Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. 
The Honourable F: Tollemache. 
J. King King, Esq., M.P. 
Charles J. Bevan, Esq. 


The Rev. J. W. Laughlan, 
BA 


FE. F. Leeks, Esq., F.S.A. 
The Rev. W. M, Lusignan, 


M.A. 

The Rev. C. Mackenzie, M.A., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

Rev. J. W. Markwell, M.A. 

M./ J.J. Mechi, Esq. 

W. Chapman, Esq. W. Parkin, Esq. 

The Rev. J. E. Cox, M.A., John Parson, Esq. 
F The Major Pole. 

J, Compton Pott, Esq. 

J. D. Powles, Esq. 

W. Rogers, Esq. 

J. Seratchley, Esq. 

J. G. Sheppard, Esq. 

= pe. Stewart Smythe, 
A) 


The Rev. T.Spyers, D.D. 

The Rev. H. L. Symons, LL.D., 
M.A. | Chaplain to the Forces. 
The Rev. Thomas King, M.A., J. D. Troughton, Esq. 

P.S.A. Samuel Walker, Esq. 
W..Lambert, Esq. |The Rev. R. Whittington, 
Thomas Lee, Esq. | M.A. 

The Committee earnestly appeal for help, that they may 
admit, if possible, many of the Orphans left at this time by 
the War and Pestilence. 

All application for the Stewardships (the number of 
which will be limited) must be made before the 9th of June, 
addressed to the Honorary Secretaries, National. Orphan 
Home, Ham Common ; or to the Rev. R. Whittington, M.A.’ 
Chapter House, St. Paul’s Churchyard, by whom every in- 
formation respecting the Institution will be given, as well 
as by the Rev. Joseph Brown, Rector of Christ Church, 
Blackfriars-road. 

Ten guineas will give two life votes at all elections; five 
guineas, one vote. 


C. J. Baldis, M.D. 

H. G. Bohn, Esq. 

W. Budges, Esq. 

= oe Joseph Brown, 


a! 1./ . 
The Rev. Burgh Byam, M.A. 
*| Peter Carthew, Esq. 
=~ ae Whitmore Carr, 


S.A. 
The Rev. G. Townshend Drif- 
field, M.A. 
Gordon Forbes, Esq. 
J.E. Hadow, Esq. 
H. Harwood Harwood, Esq. 
J. B. Hobson, Esq. 
The Rey. Augustus G. How, 


M.A. 
The Rey. T. G. P. Hough, 
M.A 


CRAUFURD HOUSE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
AND CHEMICAL SCHOOL, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 


\ R. PEARCE has pleasure in announcing 
FF. that the increase of his pupils has led to extensive 
| alterations and enlargement in Craufurd House, combining 
| every arrangement for convenience, comfort, and health. 
| During nine years medical attendance has been required 
| once. The various branches of polite and useful learning 
are taught in the most approved, expeditious, and effective 
methods. Discipline is maintained, and good habits are 
formed by careful training and vigilant superintendence. 
The pupils speak French constantly, many as easily as 
English. German is spoken. There are Singing and Draw- 
| ing classes. A band of Music is being formed. Science is 
| taught experimentally. The younger pupils are under 
special and appropriate management. 

The vigour, cheerfulness, and enthusiasm, in cricket, 
gymnastics, swimming, daily rambles, and frequent excur- 
sions into the neighbouring country, attest the seope and 
encouragement afforded to the development of boyish feel- 
ings and physical strength. The terms are from 802. to 40/. 
{ pe annum. References of the highest respectability will 

2 Sent on application. 
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PRIVATE EDUCATION IN PARIS.— 

g Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Postes, 44, near the 

| Pantheon, receives a select number of young gentlemen as 

| pupils. They are treated as members of the Family. The 

| course of Instruction includes ancient and modern Litera- 

ture, and the Sciences. Particular attention is given to the 
French language. 








| For particulars, apply (by letter) to Mr. E. P., 29, Arundel- 
street, Strand; and for personal reference, to Mr. W. Eaton, | 
| 16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, or to Mr. Holt, 55, | 
Charing-cross. 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES. | 
\ R. ARRIVABENE, D.LL., from the | 
4 


University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at hisown house, or at the house of his pupils. He 
also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. | 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly practical,and | 
the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre. | 
hend his lessons. 


Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No. 4,St.Michael’s- 
place, Brompton. 








“DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. | 


Tus pure and genuine transparent Light- | 
Brown Cod Liver Oi!, long known and justly appre- 
ciated on the Continent, has now acquired the general con- | 
fidence of the Medical Profession in this country, by whom 
it has been extensively and successfully prescribed, and with 
almost immediate and remarkably beneficial results—in 
many instances where ordinary Cod Liver Oil had been co- 

piously, though ineffectually, administered. 


3eing invariab y and carefully submitted to chemical 
analysis—and supplied in sealed bottles, so as to preclude 
any subsequent admixture or adulteration—the physician 
and the patient may alike rely upon a genuine medicine, 
and, so far as is possible, anticipate a uniform, regular, and 
certain result. 

Sold in bottles, capsuled and labelled with Dr.de Jongh’s 
stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONB AREGES UINE, 
by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 77, STRAND, London, 
Dr. de Jongh’s sole accredited Consignees and Agents; 
and IN THE COUNTRY by respectable Chemists. 

Half-pints (10 ounees), 2s. éd.:; Pints (20 ounces), 48.0d5 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


BrAcK wo OD'S MAGAZINE» for 
JUNE, 1855. No. CCCCLXXVI.. Price 2s..6d. 
ConvTENtTs: 
Tne Rev. CHaruxs Kixestey. 
Atanp—Tne Bauric rv 1854. 
Zarperr: a Romance.—Parr VII. 
Once upon a Time. 
Nores on CANADA AND THE NortTH:West SraTes‘or 
America.—Part IIT. 
SPANISH INTOLERANCE AND INSOLTENCY, 
Tue PALMERSTON ADMINISTRATION. 
Tue Srory or THE Campalicn.—Parr VIL Wrrovex 
IN A TENT IN THE CRIMEA~ 
Chap. XXI. The Second Cannonade—XKIL, Subsequent 
Operations. 


WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and Londom 


RASER’S MAGAZINE for JUNE; 
Price 2s. 6d., or by post 3s., contains: 
The Administrative Reform ; Recent French Literature 
“Movement”—AnAttempt | Possibilities of an Americe- 


to put it on Wheels. A 
Sir Robert Strange. Sir Henry T. De la Beche.. 


Wine, its Use and Taxation. | Three Months in Weimar. 








Sonnets. By T. Westwood. | On Some Pictures in the 
Hinchbrook. By J. C. Jeaf- Academy Exhibition 
uthor of “Crewe | of 1855. 


London: Jonn W. PARKER and Son, West Strand: 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLAWNY, 
Price Half-a-Crown, 
For JUNE, contains:—War Politics and 
fessions of an Exile—The Exposition in Paris.—M: 
Cabasson’s Caravan. By Dudley Costello.—Stag-Hunting in 
France — Roman Charities.—The KaffirCommando,— 
Babington Macaulay. By Monkshood, &c., &c. 


London: RicHarD BentLEy, New Burlington-street. 





On the 30th of June will = ppbliched, price Five Shillings 
0. 1. O 


HE NATIONAL. REVIEW. 


A new Quarterly Journal of General Literature, Politics, 
and Special and Religious Philosophy. 


London: RoBERT THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 








EXHIBITION OF ART-INDUSTRY IN PARIS; 


HE ART-JOURNAL for JUNE contains 

an Illustrated Report of the most beautiful and inte- 
resting contents of the Exhibition in Paris. The EN- 
GRAVINGS FROM THE ROYAL PICTURES in the Arr- 
JOURNAL FOR JUNE are :—“ Portsmouth H »” after 
C. Stanfield, R.A.; and “ Ariel,” after H. J. Townsend: The 
Sculpture is ‘“‘ The = of the Rhine,” from the Statae 
by Schwanthaler. e Exhibition of the Royal Academ 
and the two Water-Colour Societies are iced at full 
length ; also articles on ‘‘ Kaulbach’s Illustrations of Shak - 
spere;” “British Industries,” by Hunt, F/RiS. ; 
“'The Exhibition of French Pictures in London,” &e., &e: 


VIRTUE, HALL, and Virtus, 25, Paternoster-row: 
Will be published a a June 2 (Price 2d.), 
o. L. of 


66 rN HE WHIPPER-IN,” and MARYLE- 
BONE TIMES. 

“ Your attendance is most earnestly and most particular! 
requested.”—HAyTER, House of Commons’ Circular. y 
Published by Jon Wesiey and Co., 54 Paternoster-row ; 
and sold by Henry WETTONE, 213, Oxford-street. 














Just published, price 4d., 
HE NATION OF REFUGEES. A ME- 
MORIAL, HISTORICAL and POLITICAL, addressed 


to the French and English Nations. By General L. MIBe 
ROSLAWSKI. . 


“Tt is good, true, dignified: What more can I say PO 
Mazzini’s Letter. 


Published for the Newcastle-on-Tyne Foreign Affairs Com- 





| mittee, by HoLyoaKE and Co., 147, Fleet-street, London. 





Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6a. 
A N_ ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
( Nature and Treatment, with an Exposition of the 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectualkcure of Nervous Derangement. 
By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHY- 
SICIANS, London. 

London: W. Kent and Co., 51 and 52, Paternostersrow. 
On Nervousness, Debility, and Indigestion. Just published, 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s.,or by post for1s, 6d., 
Tt SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 

-_ LIVE, and WHAT to LIVE FOR. WithAmple Rules 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; t with 
Instructions for Seeuring Health, Longevity, and’ that 

he Judicious 


Sterling Happiness only attainable through t 
Observancegoft a Well-Regulated Course of. Life. a 

London: Piprr Brotmers and Co., rh - 
ternoster-row ; HANNAY, 63, Oxford-street; Mawny 39, - 





PHYSICIAN. 
hill; and all Booksellers. 





} AU TION.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
) Shippers, Outfitters, &ec.—Whereas it has lately come 
to my knowledge that some unprincipled person or 


persons 
| have, for some time past, been imposing upon the publie by 
| Selling to the trade and others a spurious article under the 


name of BOND’S PERMANENT MARKING INK, this is 
to give notice, that 1 am the original and s 

and manufacturer of the said article, and do not employ 
any traveller, or authorise any persons to aa them- 
selves as coming from my establishment for the purpose of 
selling the ink. This caution is publis' by me to 
prevent further imposition upon tre public, and serious 
injury to myself. E.R. BOND, sole exeeutrix and widow of 
the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield. 

*.* To avoid. disappointment from. the substitution, of 
counterfeits, be careful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Per- 
manent Marking Ink, and further to distinguish it, observe 
that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has: at any ; 
prepared by him, the inventor and proprietor. 
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MR. BADEN POWELL’S NEW WORE. 
In crown 8vo, with Diagrams, price 12s. 6d. cloth, 
SSAYS on the —- of me INDUCTIVE 
PHILOSOPHY, the UNITY of WORLDS, and the 
PHILOSOPHY of CREATION ‘ RAS the i. BADEN 
POWELL, tay Pa F.RS., F Professor 
of Geometry in ihe aiversiiy Ost 


London: Longmans, Brows, sag ae LONGMAN. 


In June will be published, in 8vo, 


ISTORICAL and CRITICAL COMMEN- 

TARY on the OLD TESTAMENT. By Dr. M. 
KALISCH, M.A. First Portion—Exodus: in Hebrew and 

; containing a new English Translation from the 
Hi Text. on the ‘Authorised Version — copious 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, illustrative of 
the , Natural phy, and Bam Archeology 
of the H ee and reviewing in a 
systematic difficult Verse, the Opinions of 
t interpreters, ond he Researches of Modern Biblical 








An Edition comprising the English Translation, and an 

ab Commentary, with the omission ¢ 1. philological 

e remarks, for the use of English readers, will be published 
cinaiiamveasty. 

ti The nt volume forms a complete work in itself; 

d is _ ished first, because it is best calculated to show, 

osaic le; gislation, and the other important subjects 

oF which it teokte the spirit and tendency of this Com- 

It is written without sectarian bias; is ex- 

clusively ‘based on the original text; and although the 

Shooleny. of the Old Testament is carefully considered, it 

| Te tae derived from a literal analysis of the Sacred 

Records. 


London: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, and Levene. 


Carefully Illustrated with Drawings, Diagrams, &c. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 








Extract of a Letter from the Rev. T. Wilkinson, Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools. 
“Stanwix Vicarage, Carlisle, January 19, 1855. 

* Dear Sirs,—I beg to offer you my sincere acknowledgment 
of your kindness in sending me the parcel of books. They 
are indeed valuable additions to our educational helps, and 
I shall not fail to recommend them throughout my various 
tours of inspection. 


“Tam, dear Sirs, yours very truly, 
“T. WILKINSON. 

“To Messrs. Ingram and Co., Milford-house.” 

ALGEBRA, for Schools and Students. By G. 
AINSWORTH, B.A., and J. YEATS, F.R.G.S. 4s. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING and ENGI- 
NEERING. By B.S. BURN. 268 engravings. 2s. 

ARITHMETIC: A Newand Easy System, with 
diagrams. By HUGO REID. 2s. 

ASTRONOMY, —_ a Diagrams, &c. 
By J. R. HIND, F.R.A 

CHEMISTRY for tne YOUNG. By J. SCOF- 
FERN, M.B. 2s. 

DICTIONARY, WEBSTER’S ENGLISH, imp. 
8vo, 1265 pages. Cloth, 16s.; bound, 20s. 

DRAWING and PERSPECTIVE. By R. 58. 
BURN. 2s. 
’ Ditto, PLANTS SHRUBS, TREES, &c. By G. 
BARNARD, Esq. 6s. 

ELECTRICITY, HISTORY, PHENOMENA, and 
APPLICATIONS OF. By F.C. BAKEWELL. 2s. 

EUCLID, printed in a clear and bold type, from 
the text of Simson. 2s. 

GEOLOGY, for Schools and Students. By F. C. 
BAKEWELL. 72 Engravings. 2s. 

GEOMETRY, PRACTICAL, rendered easy. By 
R. 8. BURN. 284 diag: rams. 2s, 

GEOGRAPHY. By JOSEPH GUY. With maps 
and 100 engravings, 2s. ; ditto coloured, 3s. 

GRAMMAR of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 






: Ai ay 
THE LEADER. [SarurpDay, June 2; 1855, 


Aewo Tork Erited by Dr. Lindley. 


ILLUSTRATED (LIFE SIZE) BY NATURE-PRINTING, 





Publishing in Monthly Parts, price 6s. each, in handsome folio, each containing 
THREE COLOURED PLATES, the 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND _ 


FAITHFULLY REPRESENTED (LIFE SIZE) BY 


THE NATURE-PRINTING PROCESS. | 
With Descriptions of the Indigenous Species and Varieties by THOMAS MOORE, F.LS. 
PART III. is published this day, price 6s, 


*,* This publication differs from all other Botanical Works, since the Plants are represented not only in 
their natural size and form, but also in some of the most minute details of their structure, 











BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 





Now ready, Gratis and Postage Free, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKs_ 


RECENTLY ADDED TO 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 


A LIST or SURPLUS COPIES or RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH. 
CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, AND 76, CROSS-STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 














On the 5th of June will be published, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
IMPERIAL PARIS; 
INCLUDING 
NEW SCENES FOR OLD VISITORS. 

By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, ll, BOUVE RIE-STREET. 











NEW WORK BY DR. WILSON, OF Now ready, price 7s. 6d., 8vo, Antique," 
MALVERN. ONASTIC INSTITUTIONS: their 
Just published, Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s., Progress, Nature, and Tendency. | B 
7 . , ‘ I 4 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of the print SDAY. Formerly of the Order of the Pra 


Ww ATER - CURE and HOUSEHOLD MEDICAL 
SCIENC E, in Conversations on Physiology, on Pathology, or London: LONGMAN, BRows, GRERS, and LoneMaxs. 


) zi 
the Nature, of Disease AMES WILSON. M x sos Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 98. 
rPHE SABBATH (Vol. IL); or, an 
CuuR New Burlington-street. i , i , 
London: Jonn CuvurcHILL, New Burlington-stree ae the Supposed Obligation Oe’ the Sabbaths of 
Old Testament. By Sir W. DOMVILLE, Bart. 


London: CHarpmMan and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. , 
__ 








MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 


Just published, fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d., illustrated with Wood | 
Engravings. 


* 


“MR. KINGSI] E Y's ‘NEW BOOK FOR THE SBA-SIDE 
Ts! SAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, with | This day, feap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 38.6 




















{ 
. 
‘ 
Improved Elementary, 1s. Practical Remarks on_ the Prevention and Treat 4 \ LAUCUS: f the Shore. 
. _r . t of Deafness By WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R< 4 JUs or, the Wonders o { 
INSTRUCTOR, THE, consisting of Extracts from Surgeon to the Roy al hn for Diseases of the ce. no Pf CHARLES KINGSLEY , Author of “ Westward ‘ 
ag Classical Authors. A Companion to the Reading- London: Henry RENSHAW, Strand. 
boo: 120 engravings. 2s. z dias — —_——_-—— -— —~ — | py MACMILLAN and Co. London: Brut and 1 § 
MECHANICS and MECHANISM, TREATISE This day is published, price 4s. 6a, boards, with an | Datpy, 186, Fleet-street. : d 
ON. ‘By B.S. BURN. 206 engravings. 2s. “Lllustrated Cover by J. TENNIEL ; NGL ee P 
MICROSCOPE, with 500 engraved objects for TORIES FROM A sc REEN.,! 4N NOTATED EDITION OF THE ENGLISH 
study. By JABEZ HOGG, M.R.C.8. 6s. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. This day, 2s. 6d., cloth, ah 2 | 
NATURAL PRILOBOPEY, ELEMENTS OF. “ Look here upon this picture—and on this !”—Hamlet. SH ARSEESRES. POEMS. Bait oe 1% 
By JABEZ HOGG. 305 engravings. 4s. ce | siography and Notes, by BELL. aa 
PIANOFORTE HAND-BOOK, WADE'’S IM-|____ 2"4?2U¥ and Evans, 11, Bouverio-street. |: nthe lew ot July, mol che FREE ; 
PROVED. By JOHN BARNETT. 6s. On the ist of June, 1855, will be published, price One | ” ‘ 
READING-BOOK of AMUSING and INSTRUC. Shilling, with Two Illustrations by H ek ed, pri (Phiz), London: Jonny W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. A 
TIVE LESSONS. 250 engravings. 2s. Part 8 of ————~ r 
SPELLING-BOOK, THE, with 170 alecniasta ARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, | This day, crown octavo, } 
engravings, 1s.; ditto, coloured 2s. AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT: showing how | ¥ ORD DE ROS’S TOUR in the PRINGE if 
STEAM-ENGINE, THE, its History and Me- this misguided young man fell from the ways of good fel- 4 PALITLES, CRIMEA, and Countries adjacent to i 
“= lowship and (in)sobriety; how for his sins he was con- om 3 , Berk 
chaniem. By E, 6. Sune. = ae > demned to—Matrimony ; together with a detailed account | | Mack Rea, ta 1835-6. ‘West Strand . 
TESTAMENT, NEW, containing Panorama of | of his sufferings in that state of bondage! By FRANK E. London: Jony W. V. Panxee end Sos, WS on 
Egypt and the Holy Land. 120 fine engravings. 5s. SMEDLEY, Author of “Frank Fairlegh,” ‘Lewis Arun- | = Pee: 
see ereeeth undies tata, burke mhapaok terschoet oa oS. Rois day, ‘Second Eaition, Revised, 9 oe GENT. a at 
at the ch ible rate, books adapted for schools and VirTUE, HALL, and V IRTUB, 2 25, 5, Paternoster -row. TNGLISH : PAST AND PRE Ix ; dk 
gytvate stu ith the oung it is necessary to speak to | ——--—----— — . Lectures. By RICHARD CHEN > 
o.as well as the mind; to give a picture of on object er published, price 6d., | B.D. , Examining Chaplain to the Lord to 
po as a description ; and the adoption of such a plan of | and Professor of Divinity King’s College, 0 
tuition is 2 not only by far th 6 most e eetive, but also far leas Muiber 2 eee and | By the same Author, - 1 ov 
aeme the teacher, and more pleasant to the pupi IRGY of a v ONS d to all Pro- | y oe 
success which has attended the works published fessors and Teachers of the Christian World, oa Robert yg THE STUDY OF WORDS. Fi ‘ th 
in th ay a sufficient proof that such a class of works | Owen’s Proc —? of the Millennial State, - commence | al Bs 
this year (1855). By ROBERT PEMBERTON, F.B.S.L., ‘ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS Th 
mtbr rn by Hervert IncRam and Co., 198, Strand, Author of “ The Attributes of the Soul,” &c., & “y ; Edition. 3s. ‘po 
London; and all Booksellers. London: SaunDERS and OTLEY, Conduit-street. London: Jonn W. Parksr and Soy, Woot Sa ‘sin 
i 
LONDON: Printed and Published by ALFRED EDMUND GALLowAr, at “ The Leader” Office, No. 154, Strand, in the County of Middlesex.—June 2, 1856- % 
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